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Home News.—Through Ambassador Kellogg at 


London the United States Government has informed the 
Premiers in conference that our Government wishes to 


ici i ing of the 
Delegates participate | in the meeting 
at Finance Finance Ministers soon to be held in 
Conference Paris with a view to discussing the 


allocation of German reparations payments. Our Govern- 
ment deems such participation advisable in as much as 
the United States is directly interested in any agreement 
which may be reached regarding the allocation of German 
payments under the Dawes plan. Among the American 
claims against Germany is the bill for $255,000,000 for the 
maintenance of the Army of Occupation, and also the 
amounts resulting. from the awards by the American- 
German mixed claims commission which has been deciding 
all claims of Americans against the German Government. 
It is unofficially reported that these amounts will total 
nearly $500,000,000. Alien property in the United States 
has been held against these claims, but it has been taken 
for granted that Germany will pay these awards directly 
and the property restored to the original private owners. 
It should be noted that the Dawes plan provides that the 
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aiuvcation of all moneys received from Germany is to be 
made by the Allied and Associated Powers, and this latter 
term is meant, according to the framers of the plan, to 
include the United States. Though the American dele- 
gates to the Finance Ministers’ meeting have not as yet 
been officially appointed it is certain that Ambassador 
Kellogg, who has been representing the United States at 
the Premiers’ Conference, and Colonel James A. Logan, 
who is attached to the Reparations Commission, will be 
among our representatives. 


Great Britain.—The first and the third committees of 
the London Conference having adjusted their differences. 
the Germans, as noted in last week’s chronicle, were fina!ly 
invited to the Conference. The group 
arrived in Harwich Tuesday morning, 
August 5, and included Chancellor 
Marx, his colleagues and secretaries, making up forty in 
all. Mr. Houghton, American Ambassador to Germany, 
accompanied them. Met at Harwich by the German Am- 
bassador and a representative of the British Government, 
they proceeded to London and took up their quarters at 
the Hotel Ritz. They were invited by representatives of 
Ramsay MacDonald to the general session of the Con- 
ference scheduled for midday. At eleven o’clock, however, 
the German Chancellor called on the British Premier at 
Downing Street. This was not a visit of mere formality, 
but of business, for Chancellor Marx came to place two 
points which he said were essential to an agreement be- 
tween his nation and the Allies and without the settlement 
of which it would be impossible for him to return to his 
own country. These points were: First, the military 
evacuation of the Ruhr. Second, the abandonment of the 
scheme to leave a nucleus of French and Belgian railway 
men behind, when the new German railway company takes 
over the roads. The general session took place according 
to schedule at noon and the Germans were welcomed. 
Dr. Marx’s reply to the greeting of Premier MacDonald 
was friendly and tactful and it was noted with pleasure 
that he made no allusions, as had been done on former 
occasions, to the responsibility of the World War. He 
said he and his colleagues considered the Dawes plan a 
suitable instrument for the solution of the reparations 
problem and a harbinger of renewed peace among the 
nations of the world, even now torn by many dis- 
sensions. 


Germans at 
London 
Conference 
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At 11:30 A. M., August 6, were held the first formal 
proceedings of the Conference after the reception by the 
Germans of the report of all the previous sessions. Those 
present at this session were fourteen 
in number, two being included from 
each of the seven nations, including 
Ambassador Kellogg and James A. Logan, Jr. This body, 
called the “ Big Fourteen” does not make up a general 
session of the Conference and has no authority to decide 
on matters not directly concerned with the Dawes plan. 
Consequently although the 6,000-word report prepared 
by Chancellor Marx brought up the two points about the 
evacuation of the Ruhr and the presence of French and 
Belgium railway men in the projected German company, 
these questions were not discussed at this meeting; atten- 
tion was given to the Dawes plan only. The two points 
just mentioned were discussed unofficially by the French, 
Belgium and German representatives and it was reported 
that these conferences were friendly and eminently satis- 
factory. The French, of course, desire assurance that 
Germany is not secretly preparing for war, and it was 
reported that Germany declared herself ready to give every 
possible assurance to France and Belgium on this score, 
even to the point of eliminating all suspicions with regard 
to the character of the police and military forces required 
for the protection of the country. These evidences of 
good will filled everybody with the most sanguine expec- 
tations. At 4:30 P. M. the same day the experts, together 
with James A, Logan, Jr., met to catalogue the various 
questions put by the Germans. But their work was limited 
to the second and third committees of the General Con- 
ference. 


Spirit of 
Conciliation 


Further progress along every line was continued during 
Thursday, August 7, and it was stated that more had been 
accomplished that day than on any previous day of the 
Conference. The council of fourteen 
met at 11 o’clock and sat until one. It 
accepted the entire report of the first 
committee on the question of reparations. Then it was 
agreed between Belgians, French and Germans that 
amnesty be extended to all offenders in the Ruhr troubles 
who had not been implicated in cases of manslaughter or 
sabotage. The Germans excepted from the amnesty those 
of their nationals who had been active in the separatist 
movement. This same day, in the afternoon, the second 
and third committees on economic and military evacuation 
and on transfers met and discussed their points in the 
presence of the Germans. The second committee made 
such progress that at the close of the meeting it was 
considered to have only an hour’s more work to conclude. 
Most of the points of the third committee were likewise 
settled and much progress was made on the difficult ques- 
tion of delivery in kind. Not only this, but in the after- 
noon Chancellor Marx and Finance Minister, Dr. Luther, 
made a formal call on the French Premier in the latter’s 
hotel, and not long afterwards MM. Herriot and Clementel 


Progress, 
Then Delay 
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repaid the visit. Progress was less marked Friday, August 
8. Besides a meeting of the council of fourteen, the second 
and third committees convened, but the topics treated were 
of minor importance. The French caused some delay over 
the question that touches them so vitally, the military 
evacuation of the Ruhr. A report of division in their 
ranks over this question aroused some curiosity, but the 
report was later denied. However, Saturday, August 9, 
Premier Herriot, War Minister Nollet and Finance 
Minister Clementel left London for Paris. The purpose of 
this journey was to convene a ministerial council in Paris 
in order to explain and discuss the work of the Congress 
achieved thus far, to consult the views of Poincaré on the 
operation of the Dawes plan and to discover French 
cabinet sentiment about the military evacuation of the 
Ruhr. The French are very nervous over this point and 
it is a question with them whether the evacuation is 
prudent. The Belgians, however, are ready to evacuate 
the Ruhr, trusting the promises made by Germany, and 
are only awaiting the decisions of France. Herriot ex- 
pects to return to London bolstered up with regard to this 
and similar problems by the further backing of his party 
in Paris. 


After nearly four months of negotiations, the Anglo- 
Soviet conference has agreed upon a commercial and a 
general treaty between Great Britain and the Soviet Re- 
public. The conference convened on 
April 14, consequent on the recognition 
of the Soviet Government by Great 
Britain. Its purpose was to settle the outstanding claims 
between the two countries, especially those which involved 
pre-war debts and those resulting from the nationalization 
policy by which the Soviet seized property belonging to 
British subjects. From the beginning there was wide dis- 
agreement between the conferees, and the proceedings 
were continually in danger of being discontinued. On 
May 27, the conference abruptly adjourned and M. 
Rakovsky, the chief Russian delegate, returned to Moscow 
for further instructions. The sessions. were resumed on 
August 4; after a discussion lasting nearly twenty hours 
the deadlock seemed complete, and announcement to this 
effect was made by the Foreign Office. The commercial 
treaty had been settled upon and the general treaty was 
acceptable to representatives of both sides save in one 
particular ; that of an article in the draft treaty which, the 
Russians stated, gave an opening to Great Britain to de- 
mand compensation for foreign property nationalized by 
the Soviet Government. As analyzed by the English press. 
this article was a direct issue between communism and 
capitalism. But the collapse of the conference was not so 
complete as was first judged. Two experts on either side 
were nominated to draw up a new formula to replace the 
article in dispute. This draft was found acceptable. On 
August 5, Arthur Ponsonby, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who had been in charge of the negotiations, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that a settlement had 
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been reached and that the two treaties, commercial and 
general, had been negotiated. Mr. Ponsonby’s statement 
of the contents of the treaty were, by his own admission, 
vague and indefinite. Straightway, both Liberals and Con- 
servatives assailed the Government and demanded that the 
two treaties be placed before the House prior to their 
being signed. Answering the criticisms My. MacDonald 
declared that it was contrary to all precedent for the House 
to interfere with the power of the existing Government to 
draw up treaties. He further silenced the opposition by 
pointing out that even though his Government did sign 
the treaties, these agreements could not come into force 
until they had been ratified by the House. Despite the 
opposition of Parliament and an influential part of the 
press, the two treaties were signed by the representatives 
of Great Britain and the Soviet Republic. It is worthy of 


note that the treaties do not make use of the name of the 


King in the preamble. Vigorous discussion of this omission 
has already flared up; Mr. MacDonald contends that he 
was justified by legal opinion in his action. 


The commercial treaty is designed to replace the present 
trading agreement between Great Britain and the Soviet. 
It confers exceptional privileges on the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its representatives in Great 


Commercial aa ‘ . 
and General _Britain and recognizes the Soviet 
Treaties monopoly of foreign trade. In a 


curious clause the treaty states that while the Soviet 
Government assumes responsibility for transactions of 
the Soviet trade representatives and holds them subject 
to British laws and courts, nevertheless neither the Soviet 
nor its representatives “ will be called upon to give security 
for complying with orders of courts.” Hence, the Soviet 
traders enjoy full diplomatic immunity in their commerce 
with British merchants. In the conclusion, the treaty 
assures to the Soviet a monopoly of the Russian coastal 
trade and adds, by way of supplement, a declaration of its 
claims to the Russian navy and commercial fleet under 
whatsoever ownership they may now be. In the general 
treaty the most important chapter is that dealing with 
claims and the conditional promise of a British loan. It 
may be noted that the Soviet has been making desperate 
efforts to obtain a £50,000,000 loan guaranteed by the 
British Government; it has likewise been trying to secure 
the £10,000,000 belonging to Czarist Russia held by 
English banks. The treaty, speaking of the British claims, 
states that the Soviet does not withdraw its decree repudi- 
ating the debts of the Czarist regime. However, by way 
of exception, the Soviet promises to satisfy under certain 
conditions the claims of British holders of loans issued or 
taken over or guaranteed by the former Imperial Russian 
Government. But debts, loans, claims relating to the 
period between the beginning of the war and the British 
recognition of last February are reserved for further 
negotiations. In regard to the most important question, 
that of compensation to British holders of property 
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nationalized or canceled by Soviet decrees, the Soviet 
pledges itself to make settlement with individual owners. 
It is worthy of remark that all the articles of the treaty 
referring to claims and loans are described as “‘a single 
and indivisible unit.” So that the guarantee of a loan by 
the British Government is dependent upon acceptance of 
the settlement vaguely outlined by the conferees. 


Ireland.—Another chapter in the complicated history 
of the border dispute between Ulster and the Free State 
was concluded when the “ Irish Free State Confirmation 
of Agreement Bill” was presented 
for its first reading in the British 
House of Commons. This bill, the 
logical outcome of the decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, recorded last week, is the British 
Government’s ultimatum to Northeastern Ireland. The 
circumstances which provoked the bill and which have 
not been settled by it were and still continue most critical. 
The conference of leaders from both portions of Ireland 
and of England which met in London on August 2 reached 
no agreement. Mr. MacDonald then decided to introduce 
a bill transferring to the Imperial Government Ulster’s 
power of appointment to the Boundary Commission. No 
further action on the bill was to be taken until the re- 
assembly of Parliament in the autumn. But when Presi- 
dent Cosgrave returned to Dublin he realized better the 
danger which such delay would cause. Accordingly, he 
communicated with London and J. H. Thomas, Colonial 
Secretary, and Arthur Henderson, Home Secretary, paid 
a hurried visit to Dublin for consultation with the Free 
State officials. Mr. Cosgrave and his associates were in- 
sistent that legislation setting up the Boundary Commis- 
sion should be passed in all its stages immediately ; other- 
wise a very Serious crisis might be expected in the Dail 
which was scheduled to meet on August 12. Mr. Thomas 
was unable to accede to this demand for summary legis- 
lation but offered a compromise which he made public 
in an address to the House of Commons. He declared 
that he felt that no room for doubt should be left in the 
minds of the Irish people or of the world of the Govern- 
ment’s intention to carry the treaty into effect. Hence, 
Parliament was asked to meet September 30 instead of 
October 28 as had been originally intended. On that date. 
unless Ulster had meanwhile nominated its members to 
serve on the Boundary Commission, the second reading 
of the bill would be moved. The British Government has 
given assurance that the Irish bill will be the first business 
of the autumn session of Parliament and that, in so far 
as the Government is concerned, it will be passed through 
all its stages regardless of consequences. 

The bill, as presented to Parliament, makes no mention 
of modifying or restricting the powers of the Boundary 
Commission. It is characterized by the Colonial Secre- 
tary as merely confirming a certain agreement supple- 
menting Article XII of the Anglo-Irish treaty. It provides 
that, subject to confirmation of an agreement by the 
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British Parliament and the Dail, the Northern Irish Gov- 
ernment’s power to appoint a commissioner to the 
Boundary Commission shall be transferred to and exer- 
cised by the British Government, and for the purpose of 
Article XII of the treaty any commissioner so appointed 
shall be deemed to be a commissioner appointed by the 
Northern Irish Government. With the introduction of 
the bill, the Imperial Government ceases from action until 
Parliament reassembles. The next move must come from 
the Dail Eireann at its session of August 12. The Minis- 
terial party is fully cognizant of the dangers which 
threaten it as a result of the Parliamentary delay. The 
Laborites in the Dail and the Constitutional Republicans 
have been pressing the Government relentlessly to obtain 
settlement of the border problem. The Republicans, 
throughout the country, have been making capital of the 
blundering negotiations. Mr. Cosgrave has already made 
his defense that he did not accept the decision to postpone 
the necessary legislation until after the British Parlia- 
mentary recess, and that he gave no formal concurrence 
to the arrangement. Still, he does not appear to be of the 
opinion that there are grounds for immediate action which 
would repudiate the treaty. 


Italy.—In the beginning of the month the Council of 
Ministers had before them two problems connected with 
the newly published program of Premier Mussolini which 
will cause them some concern. The two 
problems are meeting with bitter 
attacks from the Opposition. They 
are: First, the Premier’s decree on the press, which is 
being decried as destroying all freedom of utterance 
through this channel. Second, Mussolini’s proposed “ con- 
stitutionalization” of the Facist militia. This raises 
strong feelings in as much as the Opposition bloc has made 
the abolition of all similar party organizations a sine qua 
non condition of its willingness to participate in the future 
parliamentary sittings. In the Council of Ministers a 
negligent attention was given to the first point, but the 
second was vigorously attacked and a project brought up 
to thwart the Premier in his design was unanimously 
approved. This measure will be to transform the Facist 
militia without dissolving it, so as to make it lose its 
party character and comply with the Opposition’s demand 
for the abolition of all party militias. This proposal the 
Council will take to the king without delay for his signa- 
ture. This change of the militia will not however trans- 
form it into the regular army, but, as paragraph II of the 
project says: these youths will be employed by the king 
in a manner which he will judge for the greater service 
of Italy and the Colonies. The militia will be open to all 
persons between the ages of fifteen and seventy provided 
they possess the required political, moral and physical 
qualifications. 

The Facists later held a series of meetings in Rome 
with delegates present from all over Italy representing 
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nearly a million members of the party. These meetings 
were presided over by Premier Mus- 
solini. All party policies were dis- 
cussed, and for certain problems aris- 
ing out of the murder of Deputy Matteotti a solution was 
sought. The resolutions finally adopted were far milder 
than the violeut tone of some of the speeches gave reason 
to expect. The resolutions were briefly as follows: First, 
the further development of the Facist revolution by the 
admission into the party of the new forces of Italy. 
Second, the introduction of sweeping reforms in the legis- 
lation of the Kingdom of Italy. Third, the realization of 
the ideals of the party by its loyal acceptance on the part 
of the whole nation. These resolutions are vague, and 
their unexpected moderation has sprung from the desire of 
the leaders to keep the sympathy and friendship of the 
Liberals, their allies and supporters. 


Facists 
Convene 


Mexico.—Mrs. Rosalie Evans, a British subject, was 
murdered while riding to her hacienda near Texmelucan, 
State of Puebla. Mrs. Evans, accompanied by her pay- 

master, was driving in her carriage 

» _ eure when a band of armed men attacked 

them, instantly killing Mrs. Evans, 
whose body was dragged some distance as her hair caught 
in the wheels of the buggy. John Straus, the paymaster 
and manager of the hacienda, who was carrying a payroll 
of 2,000 pesos, was seriously wounded and the bandits 
escaped with the money. The Federal Commander in 
Puebla, General Roberto Cruz, immediately dispatched 
cavalry troops to scour the country near the place of 
attack, and after several days the assassins were captured 
in the town of Texmelucan and were brought to Puebla 
under a heavy military escort. Although a great number 
of Indian workers from the vicinity of the Evans’ hacienda 
were included among the prisoners, the evidence gathered 
by the authorities shows that five persons were directly 
implicated in the murder, while the others acted as spies 
along the road. Four of these five Indians are now lodged 
in the jail, and all have confessed to their part in the 
murder, though they accuse the fifth man who escaped of 
the actual killing. Not only have they been identified by 
Paymaster Straus as the murderers, but articles owned by 
Mrs. Evans were also found in the hut of one of the 
Indians. The trial of these men has already begun, while 
the troops and detectives are still searching for the fifth 
member of the band. The real motive for the murder 
has not been disclosed. Mr. Schoenfeld, the American 
Chargé d’Affaires, who has been caring for British in- 
terests since the recall of Herbert C. Cummins, the British 
agent, has ordered a complete investigation. Mrs. Evans, 
formerly an American citizen, and the wife of a former 
President of the Bank of London in Mexico who died 
about five years ago, had for a long time -been fighting 
against the confiscation of her lands by the State. 
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The Embargo on Truth 


R. pe Str. Denis, Pu.D. 


FEW weeks ago I received a reprint of a lecture 
on evolution, given by a prominent zoologist from 
a middle-western university. What interested me 
most was the bibliography on evolution and related mat- 
ters appended to the lecture. There they were, the Cory- 
phaei of evolutionary science, or rather of materialistic 
evolution, Conklin, Lull, Osborn, Kellogg, Romanes, and 
others. Even our old friend White, of “ theological war- 
fare” fame, was included in the list. As expected, those 
writers who present views opposed to, or at least ques- 
tioning the blind, undirected evolution advocated by the 
materialists, were not listed among the references. Since 
science is supposedly impartial, one would expect that 
both sides would be quoted in an unbiased account of our 
knowledge of evolution. Yet I look in vain for a title such 
as McCann’s “ God—or Gorilla?” Husslein’s “ Evolution 
and Social Progress,” Dwight’s “ Thoughts of a Catholic 
Anatomist,” Menge’s “ Beginnings of Science,” Was- 
mann’s various books on evolution, and others. Since the 
reprint cites A. D. White, “ A History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology in Christendom,” one should rightly 
expect at least Walsh’s “ The Popes and Science” and 
Windle’s “ The Church and Science ” to be listed as evalu- 
ating White’s vituperations. Still, there is no mention of 
any of the volumes noted above. True, some of the “ re- 
ligious ” tracts of Conklin and Osborn are included, but 
these are of the kind that “ condemn with faint praise.” 
Now why this exclusion? Was it purposed, or was the 
writer simply ignorant? Was he so imbued with the 
soundness of his own conclusions that a possibility of 
divergent opinions simply did not exist for him? Every- 
one of the writers listed by him assumes evolution to be 
a fact, and besides this offers a purely materialistic inter- 
pretation of all the evidence available. Moreover, most 
of them proceed from the viewpoint that science and 
theology are necessarily opposed to each other. Now, I, 
too, believe in evolution, both as a scientist and a Catholic. 
As humans all of us are evolving, by which I mean that 
we strive to grow better. Indeed, evolution is demanded 
of us by Christ Himself: “ Thou shalt cast off the old 
Adam and put on the new,” a suppression, a casting off 
of the beast within us, and a taking on of the spirit of 
angels. Here, certainly, is a step from lower to higher, 
a very real evolution to be achieved. 
But that is not what I set out to write; nor is my per- 
sonal attitude of any particular value. What I wish to 
stress is the omission of the Catholic writers from the 


various bibliographies. For the present instance is given 
not as an isolated one, but as one which presses home a 
certain fact perceived during the years. This is the fact: 
on almost any subject pertaining to human knowledge the 
works of Catholics are completely ignored by non-Cath- 
olics. 

We Catholics are proud of our scientists, our teachers, 
and our writers, and justly so. Yet there are too few of 
them, both of scientists and writers. A good scientist is 
not necessarily a good writer; too often the time required 
in scientific pursuits precludes any popular presentation of 
facts. Yet even if we were able to write many books, I 
still ask, “ What’s the use?’”’ Who but Catholics and a 
very rare non-Catholic will read them? That is, unless 
the volume carefully avoids stressing the Catholic stand- 
point? For that is the fate of Catholic books, scientific 
books especially. I know whereof I speak, for my sci- 
entific contacts have covered nearly twenty years. 

Let us look to facts. There are but few university 
libraries in which the works of Husslein, Walsh, Was- 
mann, Ryan, Windle, and White are absent. Yet refer- 
ence to the call-cards quickly reveals a lack of calls for 
these volumes; in fact, they may never have left the 
shelves since they were placed there. Yet the books of 
non-Catholics, intimate neighbors on the same shelves, will 
show that they have been used freely. 

Curious to know why students were never referred to 
Catholic texts, I once annoyed a historian with my ques- 
tion if he had read Walsh’s “ The Popes and Science,” 
or “ The Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries.” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. “ He states some interesting 
things. But he is hardly a good historian,” he added in 
a rather condescending way. 

“Why not?” I asked. “ He offers documentary proofs. 
He states his sources. If that does not make him a his- 
torian, then what does he lack?” 

An eloquent shrug was the answer. It told me that 
being a Catholic myself, I of course could not under- 
stand. I admit my density frankly. I could not thef, nor 
have I since been able to fathom why a Catholic historian 
is not a historian. 

Speaking to several sociologists I asked if they had 
the recent works of Ryan and Husslein. “ No,” one of 
them replied. “It is unnecessary. They are the old-fash- 
ioned type, strictly orthodox, and hardly modern enough. 
Modern problems need new solutions.” You really should 
have heard the patronising tone in which this was stated. 
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Thus Jove speaks from high Olympus! But this time I 
did understand something: that to be orthodox is some- 
thing awful, something reprehensible, a stigma of childish- 
ness or senility, or both. 

Complying with “the rule of three” an evolutionist 
then remarked to me anent Wasmann’s “ General Biology.” 
“T read a chapter or two. Pure balderdash! Anyone who 
questions evolution is for me a nonentity, an ignoramus. 
I cannot conceive of any thinking person doubting it.” The 
curious part of it is that Wasmann is far from being an 
antievolutionist, at least as regards many lower forms of 
life, although -a decided antimaterialist. 

Now I do not wish to indicate that this disregard arises 
entirely from prejudice. I feel that it is rather due to 
too little advertising of the Catholic viewpoint on the part 
of Catholics. What we need is a stronger press that 
emphasizes and advertises our position. Strength elicits 
respect. Our Catholic books receive fine press notices— 
in the Catholic papers. Beyond that they are scarcely 
mentioned. Now consider that of the Catholic periodicals 
perhaps half a dozen have a circulation of more than 
twenty ‘housand. Clearly, the number of readers reached 
by them is limited. Further, most of them are purely 
local in their appeal; very few, indeed, are national in 
their scope. With a press of limited appeal, limited cir- 
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culation, and hence limited influence we cannot impress 
non-Catholics with our viewpoints and ideals. 

Why is it that Catholics and their viewpoints receive 
respectful attention in France, England, anti Germany? 
Where the Catholic press is strong, there Catholic opinion 
is strong and receives attention. Obviously, a truth is no 
more effective when repeated a million times than if stated 
only a thousand times. Truth needs publicity also. Such 
is human psychology that the mind is more impressed by 
quantity rather than quality. ‘One million circulation! 
That must be a pretty good journal!” Is not that an oft- 
repeated reaction? The old blurb “ Say it often enough, 
and you will be believed! ”’ is too patently effective in these 
days of super-advertising. 

I cannot think of any more constructive program for 
any Catholic organization in the United States than to 
select a few journals of national scope and superior stand- 
ing and to support these effectively by increasing their sub- 
scription lists from the tens into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Publicity is a tremendous weapon, defensively and 
offensively. Why publicity is not fostered more by the 
leaders of our Catholic organizations has always been 
somewhat of a mystery to me. Or are they, the leaders, 
too busy with their own glory rather than with that of 
God and His Church? 


Pilgrimages and Processions of Prayer 
in England 


A. HILciarp ATTERIDGE 


HIRTY-TWO years ago, on a Sunday afternoon 
T in the summer of 1892, a few hundred Catholics 
formed in procession outside the church of the 
English Martyrs in east London. The procession was 
formed two deep, headed by a large crucifix, and led by 
a priest and a layman, Father Philip Fletcher, and Lister 
Drummond, a London barrister, both of them converts 
from Anglicanism. The little band, saying the rosary 
aloud and singing hymns, marched to the open space on 
Tower Hill, where Blessed John Fisher of Rochester, and 
Blessed Thomas More won the crown of martyrdom in 
the days of Henry VIII. There prayers were said for 
England’s conversion, and the procession reformed and 
returned to the church for Benediction. Along the line 
of route, people looked on, many of them puzzled at what 
it all meant, but the crowds were silent and respectful. 
Many of the men bared their heads as the Crucifix passed 
by. 
The procession was the small beginning of a remark- 
able movement, which has done great things to deepen 
the faith of Catholics and to make the Catholic Faith and 


Catholic devotion known to large numbers of English non- 
Catholics. 

Five years before Father Fletcher and Lister Drum- 
mond had founded the “ Guild of Our Lady of Ransom 
for the Conversion of England.” It was as a propagandist 
activity of the Guild that they proposed these ‘‘ processions 
of prayer ” in the streets of London. 

Few non-Catholics ever enter a Catholic Church [they said]. 
So we suggest that we should show them what Catholic faith 
and devotion are by bringing these processions out into the public 
streets. We shall honor our martyrs, invoke their aid, and at 
the same time give Protestants some idea of what we are and 
lead not a few of them to find out something more about the 
Catholic Church. 

Processions of the Blessed Sacrament were out of the 
question, but the Crucifix and the statue of our Blessed 
Lady, escorted by white veiled children of Mary, might 
be features of these processions. When this was first 
proposed there were pessimists who predicted that it would 
only excite hostility; there would be riotous disorder and 
insults to holy things. That first procession to Tower Hill 
proved the alarmists wrong, and in the thirty-two years 
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since then the people of London have always shown the 
same respect to our Catholic processions. 

Few at first in number, the processions have become 
more and more numerous in succeeding years. Now there 
are so many of them that, through all the summer months, 
in the various parishes of London and its suburbs, there 
are processions, now here, now there, every Sunday, and 
often two or three on the same day. They have become 
more elaborate in their organization, and instead of the 
few hundred of the first procession there are now often 
thousands in line. Early in the movement Father Fletcher 
had a happy inspiration. At first the line had been formed 
in a narrow column two deep. “ Tift police gave us the 
street,” he said; “let us take the whole street.’”’ So he 
introduced the “ wide formation,” with a front that takes 
the whole width of the thoroughfare. First comes the cruci- 
fix with its escort of acolytes, then right and left along 
the margin of the roadway the processionists in single 
file. In the broad space between here and there are placed 
bands of music; groups of men bearing the statue of Our 
Lady; shrines of relics of our martyrs and other religious 
emblems; banner bearers, and men chosen for their good 
voices to lead the recitation of the rosary and start the 
singing of the hymns. At last comes a band of acolytes 
escorting the clergy in their vestments. There are many 
places in London which were the scenes of martyrdom. 
A visit to these is often an incident in the procession. It 
ends with Benediction in some large church or in the open 
air in a convent garden. 

The first procession each year, on the Sunday before 
May 4 (the feast of the English Martyrs), differs 
from all that follow. .There are no bands of music, no 
banners, no long lines of white robed Children of Mary. 
It has indeed a somber aspect. First comes the crucifix, 
then the procession, first of laymen, then of women, march- 
ing in “ wide formation” reciting the rosary or singing 
a hymn. It follows the line of London’s “ martyr’s way,” 
the miles of streets running east to west from Newgate. 
once the martyr’s prison, to the spot near the entrance to 
Hyde Park where once stood Tyburn gallows, where more 
than a hundred martyrs died. Along this same road they 
were dragged on hurdles to their death. On the way the 
processionists visit three churches, each linked with the 
history of the Faith in England, and at Tyburn they form 
in front of the convent, where day and night there is per- 
petual prayer for England’s conversion. 

“ You think you can destroy the Faith in our country,” 
said one of the martyrs as he stood by the gallows waiting 
for death. “I tell you that one day there will be a convent 
here at Tyburn.” His prediction has been verified. When 
the procession thus forms on the wide roadway, from 
which the police have diverted all traffic, the Benediction 
service begins in the convent chapel, on the first floor of 
the house with windows opening on a balcony. The crowd 
joins in the hymns, and then a bell rings, a priest bearing 
the monstrance appears on the balcony to give the Benedic- 
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tion, and the people kneel in adoration, and rise to sing the 
Laudate. 

This year the pilgrimage-procession from Newgate to 
Tyburn was made through miles of streets swept by a 
storm of cold wind and pelting rain. It was a wonderful 
sight to see the crowd of men and women kneel, without 
exception or hesitation, on the rain-sodden roadway as the 
Blessed Sacrament appeared on the balcony. 
always a small police escort with the processions, not to 
protect them, for there is no disorder, but to regulate and 
divert the traffic and keep the way clear. This year after 
the Tyburn procession, in reply to Father Fletcher’s letter 
of thanks for their attendance, the district chief of police 
(a non-Catholic) wrote to him: 


There is 


It is a real pleasure to us [the police] to accompany your pro- 
cession, because we know the spirit of love that actuates it, and 
you must feel proud of those who join in the procession, for what- 
ever the weather they come along and show their fervor. 

Besides their London “ processions of prayer,” the Guild 
of Ransom has for many years organized pilgrimages to 
other places all over England that are linked with memories 
of the days when it was a Catholic land and with the story 
of the martyrs. The pilgrimage to Canterbury has been 
thus revived, and each year after a service at the Catholic 
Church there is a procession through the city streets and 
visit to the scene of St. Thomas’s martyrdom and the site 
of his shrine in the cathedral. There is another pilgrimage 
to the ruined abbey near King’s Lynn, once famous for its 
sanctuary of “ Our Lady of Walsingham.” Another place 
thus visited is St. Albans, a few miles from London. Its 
abbey church, now an Anglican cathedral, has the empty 
shrine built in the Catholic Middle Ages for the_relics of 
St. Alban, the first of the many martyrs of the Diocletian 
persecution in Roman Britain; and the pilgrims visit also 


‘the remains of the old city of Verulamium where the Saint 


lived, ruins laid bare by systematic excavation in recent 
years. Another pilgrimage is to the hill country of Derby- 
shire in central England, where the old chapel of Padley 
Hall, now used as a barn, was a place where Mass was 
said in secret in Elizabethan days and where two of the 
martyrs were arrested by the persecutors. Father Hugh 
Benson once preached the pilgrimage sermon standing by 
the chapel wall, and he has told its story in his romance 
of martyrdom “ Come Rack, Come Rope!” There is a 
pilgrimage to Holywell in North Wales, where miracles 
are still worked at St. Winifrid’s well. 

Of the northern pilgrimages the most important is that 
to York. In the days of the Tudor persecutors the city 
was the center of government for the north of England. 
Its castle was crowded with prisoners for the Faith and 
at the place of execution outside the walls there were sev- 
enty-two martyrdoms. This year the York pilgrimage 
was a notable event. In the midst of the city are the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, founded in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and for hundreds of years one of the great Bene- 
dictine houses. This year, by the courtesy of the local 
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authorities, we were allowed to erect a temporary altar 
in the roofless walls of the abbey church, and on the spot 
where once its high altar stood. There was High Mass, 
with three Benedictine priests, the celebrant being a Bene- 
dictine Abbot, and a Benedictine choir sang the music of 
the Mass. A large congregation gathered from all parts 
of England, knelt on the grass-grown ground once covered 
by the vaulted roof of the church. It is hoped that this 
Mass in the ruins will be an annual event, but never again 
can it be the same epoch-making event as on that tenth of 
June when the kneeling crowd welcomed the return of the 
Sacramental Presence of Our Lord to the ruined church 
after four centuries of desolation. 

Besides their value as acts of faith and devotion, these 
processions and pilgrimages are doing useful missionary 
work in various ways. At many of them there is a sermon 
on the Catholic Faith to which Protestant hearers are at- 
tracted. At some of them explanatory handbills are dis- 
tributed in thousands to the onlookers on the line of route. 
The local press reports them as events of interest, and 
these reports are often the means of giving the Protestant 
public really useful information about Catholic life, teach- 
ing and practise. Thus, for instance, at York the leading 
paper of the city devoted several columns to its account 
of the pilgrimage and the Mass in St. Mary’s ruins and the 
report was written not only in a most friendly spirit, but 
also with intelligent accuracy that made it instructive read- 
ing -for the non-Catholic public. 


A Mirror of Today 
R. DANA SKINNER 


ROADWAY has been reveling in what it considers 
one of its most brilliant theatrical seasons. At fre- 
quent intervals during the winter and spring, the more 
popular critics—those who like to be on the roll call of 
the “ Intelligencia ’°—have announced the ultimate dis- 
covery of the great American play. 

It has been my good fortune to see and to review some 
forty or more of the current season’s productions, and in 
all honesty I have to record a certain disappointment, a 
sense of dissatisfaction, in appraising the real worth of 
the output, and particularly an uneasiness as to the trend 
in public taste and thought which many of these plays re- 
flect. 

It was not easy at first to determine the cause of this 
dissatisfaction. The dramatic construction of many of the 
season’s plays was excellent; the literary quality of the 
lines was frequently of a high order; seldom, if ever, 
has the general level of good acting been more evenly sus- 
tained; stage setting has received unusual care, and has 
achieved many notable results: yet despite all this, the 
plays of the year taken as a whole have nourished a ten- 
dency which reflects perhaps a fundamental characteristic 
of the day. It promises none too well for the immediate 
future of the American stage and possibly of American 
life as a whole. 
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I refer to the elimination of free will as a dominant 
force in the development of character and the shaping of 
events. It would be utterly Utopian to expect the modern 
playwright to recognize the controlling influence of spirit- 
ual motives in everyday life. He seems to have the unfor- 
tunate and mistaken idea that spiritual values can be 
pigeon-holed in churches and that they do not and need 
not permeate to the outer world. My feeling, therefore, 
does not rest on the expected absence of spiritual motives 
in current drama; but the same supposedly modern ten- 
dency which precludes the higher motives in life has pene- 
trated still farther into the abyss of materialism by elimi- 
nating even that endowment which distinguishes man from 
the animal and links him to eternity, his free will. 

In the vast majority of recent plays, we can see the full 
flowering of materialist psychology, the effort to establish 
man solely as a group of varied functions, sometimes in a 
happy combination, but raore frequently in dire conflict. 

There is a philosophy of life stalking abroad these days 
which excuses everything, condemns nothing, and offers 
apparently no hope either for the individual or the mass. 
In a rather contradictory way, it proclaims certain ideals of 
humanitarism, but it points out no path leading toward 
those ideals nor any way of clearing such a path. 

Underneath all the surface glamor and the life of imme- 
diate pleasure, we are plunging into the depths of pessi- 
mism, a state where man, if he is to accomplish anything 
at all, must apparently raise himself by his own boot 
straps. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by brief reference to 
some of the so called significant plays of the season. In 
an intensely disagreeable play produced by the Theater 
Guild, “ Fata Morgana,” a young country boy of eighteen 
is seduced by a woman of thirty, the wife of his cousin 
in the city. The audience is left to infer, first that he 
is a victim of emotions too rigidly suppressed at home, 
secondly that he is captured by a sort of mirage which 
sublimates the sordid affair into something approaching 
beauty, and thirdly that he is released from the bondage of 
this temptation not through any act of his own will but 
through the force of disillusionment and the seeds of 
cynicism. 

In “ White Cargo,” the playwright tells the story of 
the gradual degeneration of the white man in the tropical 
rubber lands of South Africa environment, battling against 
the “ code of decency ” of the Englishman, with the mate- 
rial forces of the brute triumphant. The introduction of 
an ineffective English missionary only heightens the ap- 
parent futility of the struggle against environment. That 
the missionary himself happens to keep his hold on moral 
values is the only redeeming hint which this play gives 
of the force of higher motives in controlling a man’s des- 
tiny. Yet even here I strongly suspect that this is a con- 
cession to public regard for the character of a missionary 
rather than a tribute to the motives which sustain him 
when all his companions are engulfed. 
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In “ Outward Bound,” which many considered to be a 
distinctly spiritual play, the doctrine of all powerful envir- 
onment is in reality even more insidious. This milk-and- 
water story of life after death and of judgment has no 
point which indicates or even hints at the possibility that 
a man is never tempted beyond the grace which is given 
him to resist. The weakling character of this play, pre- 
sumably the victim of a neurosis, is patently the hero. His 
is the plaything, we are led to believe, of what would now 
be called an Oedipus complex. For this reason he is to be 
forgiven every excess into which his own weakness has 
led him. The subtlety of this attack on the moral responsi- 
bility of the individual for his own conduct is even more 
pronounced due to the occasional flashes of insight into 
Christian values. If he lacks strength of will, the hero 
has at least the beatitude of true humility, and it is through 
the over-emphasis on this virtue that he is made an attrac- 
tive and sympathetic figure. 


“Chains” is another play in which morality is estab- 
lished as being purely relative and the alleged development 
of individual character through experience is considered of 
greater import than either the welfare of society at large 
or the observance of the moral law. 

The play, and it is also largely true of the modern 
novel, has been made the vehicle of a philosophy which 
makes the development of individual character through ex- 
perience the primary object of iife. The type of experi- 
ence selected is generally an objective and sensual experi- 
ence. The rich possibilities of development of character 
from within are almost totally neglected, and the forces 
which might contribute to this development seem to be 
utterly excluded from the dramatist’s palette. He has 
drawn on every resource of sensory or psychological en- 
vironment to prove that individual man is the only measure 
of mankind, and that the only hope of his improvement 
lies in a better development and coordination of his func- 
tions of thought, feeling, intuition and sensation. The 
essential unity of the mind of man is lost in a morbid 
analysis of isolated characteristics of his mind. There is 
no indication that even under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions and in the worst of environments a man may achieve 
self-control and that kind of individual development which 
makes him a constructive rather than a destructive infl- 
ence upon those around him. 

If the successful play is to be considered as the mirror 
of current life, it is all too easy to see that we are in the 
midst of a gigantic effort to eliminate God from any part 
in human life, and that a struggle is approaching in which 
on one side will be found all the forces of materialism 
grouped under an alluring doctrine of humanity for its 
own sake, and on the other side those who still believe 
that life is a means and not an end in itself, and that the 
triumph of a man’s soul will come not through his unaided 
efforts to fight environment but by a painful progress 
through the valley of tears, guided by a grace that is be- 
yond his human understanding. 
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Neighbors of Ours 
FLoyp KEELER 


I‘ will be recalled by many of our readers that nearly 
all Protestant bodies in the United States were divided 
either by our Civil War or by causes which led up to it, 
into Northern and Southern branches. Of late years there 
has been a tendency towards reunion and some denomina- 
tions have either already effected a merger or are about 
to do so. Presbyterianism, however, has shown little ten- 
dency in this direction and to this day remains separated 
into two distinct bodies, more or less geographically defined 
as toarea. Moreover, the theological development of these 
two has proceeded somewhat differently, the Northern 
body having been tinged deeply with ‘“ modernism” and 
having modified very considerably its Calvinistic teachings, 
while the Southerners have remained more rigidly “ ortho- 
dox ” according to Calvinistic standards. 

In common with all Southern institutions Southern 
Presbyterianism suffered greatly from the conflict out of 
which it was born. Its property was either destroyed or 
in bad order from neglect; its preachers, many of them, 
weie disabled; its supply of candidates for the ministry 
depleted by the interruption of their studies in service with 
the Confederate forces, and its people impoverished, if not 
in actual destitution. Yet out of this it rose, and it is to 
its credit that among the first enterprises it undertook, 
was that of foreign missions. We may, as Catholics, feel 
that a better selection of a place to do “ mission work ”’ 
could have been found than some of the fields chosen by 
them, but no one can impugn the zeal which actuated this 
poverty-stricken little band to establish as early as 1867 
its “ Mid-China Mission,” following this in 1869 with its 
mission in West Brazil. Today although it is not a par- 
ticularly large or wealthy body “Southern Presbyterian 
Missions Abroad,” which is the title of their annual report, 
includes a large field in the Congo, three “ missions” in 
Brazil, two in China, and fields in Japan, Korea, and Mex- 
ico staffed by a total “ foreign force” of 507 workers, 
who are aided by trained natives to the number of 1,338, 
of whom ninety-one are ordained ministers. 

It is difficult to ascertain just how many members they 
have in their missions for it is the practise among Presby- 
‘erians, as also of some others, to transfer “ to independent 
native churches” bands of converts, so soon as they be- 
come in any wise self-supporting. These names are not 
given in the figures in this report, hence their statistics 
give only the more recent converts who are still under 
“foreign” tutelage. This number is given as 50,723 of 
whom 5,626 were reported as converts for the year ending 
March 31, 1924. During this same year the total available 
1eceipts for their work were $1,397,413, of which $1,222,- 
160 came in from ordinary offerings of -members, who 
were in addition, sustaining their own churches and doing 
“home mission” work besides. A detailed list of the 
sources of this income is given in the report, and while 
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there are a few large gifts from individuals of $1,000 
or more, the money has mostly come either from 
small individual donations from $1.00 up, or from 
collections taken up in their churches. And it is 
latter which their generosity. I 
happen to be personally acquainted with the circumstances 
of a number of these congregations and I must say that I 
am compelled to admire the zeal of a little mountain church 
of fifty-one members, all farming people in very moderate 
circumstances, which is accredited with having given 
$280.00, or of another, situated in a small town, having 
316 members, made up of a “ cross-section ” as it were, of 
its society, which gave more than $2,000 to foreign mis- 
sions in a single year! And the list might be multiplied 
indefinitely. The point that I desire to emphasize is that 
these people believe in foreign missions and that they carry 
that belief to the point of making very considerable sacri- 
fices for them. Moreover, I would point out that all this 
praiseworthy effort is being expended for the purpose of 
teaching what we of the Catholic Church know to be at 
best a faulty, and at worst, a false presentation of Chris- 
tianity. Their work in Mexico and Brazil is in direct oppo- 
sition to the Catholic Church of those countries; it aims 
to gather in those whom it can alienate from the estab- 
lished religion, which, even they admit, has the allegiance 
of ninety-five per cent of the people in the former and 
practically the entire population in the latter land, having 
heen as they state: “the one exclusive and dominant reli- 
gion there for three centuries.” 

In “ heathen lands ” they are, of course, working hand- 
in-glove with those forces which oppose the advance of 
the Catholic Church, and while in only two of their fields 
do they come into direct contact with American Catholic 
missionaries, yet Catholics are in all of them, and the 
-resence of these neighbors of ours calls for some action 
on our part. 

Maybe it will be urged that we have little responsibility 
for offsetting Protestant work in Latin countries, but 
when we remember the poor, persecuted clergy of Mexico, 
it would seem we might do something for them, and only 
last Winter I saw a piteous appeal from an heroic Fran- 
ciscan nun who had journeyed to this country to beg alms 
that might aid her Brazilian community in the vast work of 
converting the Indians of the Amazon in the interior of 
that great land. Chances to aid our struggling brethren 
in South America do come, and it will go a long ways 
towards disposing of the common idea they have of the 
“ gringo” if we supply them with something more lasting 
than good words. 

In Korea the American Catholic Church has recently 
been assigned a territory. It coincides in area almost ex- 
actly with that of the Southern Presbyterians. In it we 
now have threé priests and one brother, another priest or 
two and possibly a half-dozen sisters will depart for “ the 
land of the morning calm” in the Autumn, but that is 
all. In this same field our neighbors have ninety-nine for- 
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eign workers, aided by 678 natives, 104 regularly organ- 
ized congregations with 478 outstations. Our priests feel 
well contented with a roof over their heads, while the 
Presbyterian missions have not only churches and resi- 
dences, but they possess 275 schools ranging from kinder- 
garten to “normal and training schools,” in all enrolling 
21,669 pupils, while they also enumerate 5 hospitals and 
5 dispensaries, staffed by 7 foreign and 6 native physi- 
cians, 10 “ native medical assistants,” 7 foreign and 77 
native nurses. In these were treated 12,641 patients 
during the past year. When Korea thinks of America as 
a helper in its religious and social welfare will it be Cath- 
olics or Presbyterians of ‘whom it will think? 

It is not to find fault with their conception of their duty 
that these words are written. From my acquaintance with 
these folk I am sure they are, for the most part, devoted 
and sincere, but can we, just because that ig so, or just be- 
cause we are neighbors at home, stand idly by and see 
opportunities which should be ours given over into their 
hands? Can American Catholics escape at the judgment 
seat of God, if they do not rise to the occasion and support 
their representatives with the same generosity that South- 
ern Presbyterians support their missions abroad? 


‘ 


The System of the, Planets 


Rev. A. L. Cortir, S.J., D.Sc. 


HE word system means a placing together, and con- 

sequently a system demands an orderly arrangement 
of parts according to some general law. An assemblage 
of bodies forming a system is connected together according 
to some common end, and is based on uniformity. And 
for this order to be maintained, it is necessary that some 
dominating control should be exercised. Now the planets, 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune, and about a thousand little planets called 
asteroids, situated between Mars and Jupiter, form such 
a system, under the directing control of the sun. In this 
system the same physical cause is operative, which brings 
about order and uniformity among its members, in their 
movements, in direction, and in plane, and in the shape 
and form of their paths or orbits. The sun, the center of 
this system, which controls all its members according to 
the law of universal gravitation, is a mighty body. Into 
its volume it would be possible to pack 1,300,000 bodies 
of the size of the earth, and about 1,000 of the size of 
Jupiter, the greatest planet of our system. If all the 
matter in the solar system was gathered together, the 
sun, the plamets, the asteriods, the moon, and the other 
twenty-five moons which circulate round other planets, 
the comets, and the untold millions of planetary bodies 
called meteors, and the matter were divided into a hundred 
parts, the sun would take 99 and 6-7 of these parts, leaving 
the remaining 1-7 of one part to be divided among the 
other members of the solar system. Consequently, com- 
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pared to the sun, all the other materials in the solar sys- 
tem are quite insignificant. 

The pull of gravity on the sun is 27 1-2 times the pull 
on the earth, so that a boy or girl who weighed 112 
pounds on the earth, would weigh about 1 1-3 tons on 
the sun. Locomotion under these circumstances would be 
exceedingly difficult, and transported to the surface of 
the sun we should probably be squashed into the form of 
animated pancakes. On the planet Mars, on the contrary, 
which is a small body with a diameter of 4200 miles, and 
a mass only 1-9 of that of the earth, the pull of gravity 
would be only about 2-5 as great as that on the earth, and 
the same boy or girl would there weigh a little over 42 
pounds. Under these circumstances a hop, skip, and a 
jump would take one a very considerable distance. Life 
out there would be very lightsome. 

The sun and all the eight large planets turn on their 
axes in a counter clock-wise direction. If this rotational 
spin was not subject to the law of uniformity, the chances 
against its happening would be 511 to 1. Similarly, while 
the planets and the sun are rotating in this right to left 
manner on their axes, the planets, and we may now include 
the 1000 asteroids, are all revolving round the sun in the 
same direction as they are rotating. If the direction in 
which they went round the sun was a matter of chance, 
one might bet two multiplied by itself 1,008 times minus 
one, to one, against their all going round the same way. 
These odds would be several millions to one. 

The path of the earth round the sun, which it completes 
in one year, is called its orbit. This orbit or path is sup- 
posed to be contained in a surface or plane. It can be 
likened to a circus-rider on horseback going round and 
round on the flat surface of the ring, the ring master 
like the sun being somewhere near the center of the ring. 
Let us in imagination suppose this surface to be extended 
outwards until it reaches the sphere of the stars. Its con- 
fines will be marked by certain groups of stars, or con- 
stellations. These are the Ram, the Bull, the Twins, the 
Crab, The Lion, the Virgin, the Scales, the Scorpion, the 
Archer, the Sea-Goat, the Man with the watering-can 
and the Fishes. Although the earth moves round the sun, 
when we look at the heavens, the sun seems to move round 
the earth, and in one year the sun moves through the 
above named constellations. In spring time he is near 
the Ram, in Autumn near the Scales, in summer near 
the Crab, and in Winter near the Sea-Goat. This plane 
containing the path of the earth round the sun is called 
the plane of the ecliptic. Now the planes which contain 
the sun and the respective paths of all the larger planets 
are practically coincident. The greatest inclination of any 
plane to that of the ecliptic, is the plane of Mercury’s orbit, 
and this is only a small angle of seven degrees. Next 
let us imagine long axes to be driven through these planes 
at their centers, like sticks driven through the centers of 
circles of wood. The ends of these axes would all point 
to various places among the stars. For instance, the pole 
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or end of the axis of the earth’s plane points to a spot 
in the constellation of the Dragon, and similarly with 
the poles of the axes of the planes of all the planets. We 
should therefore have eight points in the sky to which 
these poles pointed. It is found that we can join these 
points up by five lines, and that each line joins up the 
poles of three planets’ orbits. Moreover, of these three 
poles two of them belong to adjacent planets in their order 
going out from the sun. Then the poles of the orbits of 
Mercury and Venus are on one of these five lines, of 
Venus and earth on a second, of earth and Mars on a 
third, and so on, the arrangement being 126, 237, 341, 
458 and 567. This practical identity of plane is another 
concord and evidence of unity among the planetary family. 

The paths of the planets round the sun are not circular 
but slightly elliptical, like ovals. But this departure from 
strict circularity is in all cases very small. This con- 
stitutes a further family likeness among the planets. 
Again, while the earth and the planets are thus revolving 
round the sun, the sun, accompanied by his whole family. 
is taking a voyage into space towards the bright star Vega, 
at the rate of 12 1-10 miles a second, covering some 
382,000,000 miles in a year. It follows that the real path 
of the earth in space is in the form of a very large 
corkscrew. 

Finally, there is a very interesting relation of distances 
from the sun among the planets. In all astronomical 
measurements the unit of length is the distance of the 
earth from the sun. Now the number one can be written 
thus: 0-4+0-15x4, and the relative distances of all the 
planets from the sun can be expressed approximately by 
the formula: d=0—4+0-15x2,, giving n, the exponent, suc- 
cessive values from 0 for Mercury to 8 for Neptune. 
Thus for Mars, where n=3, we get relative distance 1-6. 
It really is 1-5. For Jupiter, where n=5, we get relative 
distance 5—2, which is quite correct. This relation, called 
Bode’s law, but discovered first by Titius, led to a sys- 
tematic search for a planet at relative distance 2-8, where 
n=4 in the formula, and resulted in the discovery on 
January 1, 1801 of Ceres, the first of the asteroids, by the 
Barnabite monk Piazzi. The law only breaks down at the 
outermost planet of the system Neptune, there the dif- 
ference between the calculated and observed relative dis- 
tance amounts to 29 per cent. In the case of the other 
planets the maximum difference is only 5 per cent. This 
empirical law therefore is another bond of union governing 
the family of the planets. What may be its exact physical 
interpretation is uncertain. But Sutherland has pointed 
out the significant fact that an equivalent expression of 
this equation is that of an equiangular spiral, which would 
well represent the distances of planetary nuclei along its 
arms. 

This could square with the planeterimal theory of Profes- 
sor Chamberlin and Moulton, which likewise requires a 
spiral nebula in the evolutionary process of the formation 
of the sun and the planets. 
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A Trip to Sancian Island 


Tuomas A. O’MELIA 


EXT to being a great man yourself is to live in the 

shadow of one who is. This provides inspiration and 
gives you something to aim at, as well as a support on 
which to lean. This may account, too, for the peculiar 
inspiration we feel in being missioners on the South China 
Coast within sight of Sancian Island. Sancian is as close 
to China as St. Francis Xavier got; from there he 
planned to make an attempt to reach the mainland, in those 
days hermetically sealed against the foreigner. But San- 
cian is more. It is Xavier’s death-bed and if, as we are 
told, the greatest of missionary saints after Apostolic times 
was propped up in his dying moments so that he could 
look across the short spread of sea to the mountainous 
shores of China, then his last looks were cast upon what 
is now Maryknoll-in-China. 

Within the last month I was privileged to visit Sancian. 
Sancian is hardly more than ten miles off the coast in a 
direct line, but there is no regular service between it and 
the mainland and what business is carried on is done in 
small sailboats. When we tried to hire one of these small 
boats we had to talk price for two days, and then had to 
pay three or four times as much as we should have paid. 
The boatmen covered their graft by claiming that as there 
was more than a possibility of running across pirates they 
would charge accordingly. After several hours, now row- 
ing and now sailing, we reached the Island. The Portu- 
guese call it “ San Juan,” a saint’s name, and as near to 
the Chinese name as anything else. The Chinese call 
it “Upper Streams” (Seung Ch’un, as far as we can 
Romanize the sounds). ‘“ Sancian” may come from the 
Chinese “ Seung Ch’un” or the Portuguese “ San Juan.” 
The island itself is a mountainous bulk, rising gently from 
the sea to a height of several hundred feet, and it is on 
the slope with the sea at its feet and the mountain towering 
majestically behind it, that the memorial chapel to St. 
Francis Xavier is built. 

Unfortunately there is no convenient landing place when 
the tide is out, as it was when we arrived, and we had the 
choice of wading into shore or riding “ pick-a-back.” I 
chose to wade, Father O’Shea, who accompanied me, un- 
fortunately elected to ride. His man had carried him but 
a few yards when he decided he was no Atlas and down 
went Father O’Shea into the water and mud. He waded 
the rest of the way! . 

We found Father Hui in charge of Sancian. Father 
Hui is a Chinese priest and extremely gracious. He 
knows neither English nor French and we had a chance 
to practise our Chinese, which we kept from getting too 
muddled with the aid of Latin. After getting straightened 
out we chatted a while with Father Hui and then walked 
through several Christian villages, the fruits of the French 


missioners’ work, particularly Father Thomas who is now 
provicar of the Canton vicariate. 
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We were to say Mass in the memorial chapel, so we did 
not visit it till the next morning when, shortly after sun- 
rise, we crossed the silent beach, climbed up the mountain 
side, and felt nearer to the great missioner-Saint than 
ever before. [Everything was quiet and peaceful and it 
was easy to picture Saint Francis looking across to the 
shore of China which we had just left, so near that a sail 
boat with a good wind can cross in two or three hours 
yet too far for him ever to reach. We could not help 
thinking of all the years that have passed and all the 
pagans still in China. Our Masses and prayers were for 
the conversion of China’s millions and for the success of 
the first general ccuncil of China.. We spent a long time 
at the chapel and on the hill side before returning to 
Father Hui’s house for breakfast and late in the morning 
we took to the little boat and returned home to Hoingan. 
Happy days that are not given often. 

Both the memorial chapel and the mission church are 
somewhat weather beaten after fifty or sixty years of 
wear and typhoons. The last typhoons broke in several of 
the windows which Father Hui, unable to replace, has 
boarded up and the walls are disfigured by the rains. 
All but four of the windows in the memorial chapel have 
been closed by masonry, to lessen the danger from the 
high winds. When Saint Francis Xavier stopped at San- 
cian it was merely a trading point with the Portuguese 
for, to the foreigner, the Chinese mainland was closed. 
Few people lived on it and as far as I know, Xavier made 
no converts. Present estimates put the figure at about 
7,000, of whom one in five is a Catholic. These are the 
fruits of the Paris missioners of the Canton vicariate, and, 
strange to say perhaps, were garnered within the last two 
generations. When, about sixty years ago, Bishop Guil- 
lamin built what is now the little mission church and the 
memorial chapel, no converts had yet been made. That is 
to say, the first converts, made during the century after 
Xavier’s time, had all disappeared. The inhabitants of 
the island are a mixture, coming from different sections of 
the mainland, chiefly Sunning, the region whence most 
of the laundrymen in the United States come. Economic 
pressure had driven them over and they make a living 
by rice-farming and fishing. The people of our town, 
Hoingan, buy some of the wares of the Sancian fishermen. 
Formerly several Chinese Sisters were stationed on the 
Island but the bandits became so bad that the Sisters had 
to be recalled, to save them from being captured for ran- 
som. With Father Thomas’ withdrawal from Sancian the 
local guard, which under him had been well organized, has 
lost its efficiency and Sancian lives under a constant dread 
of bandits. Only last year a raiding party descended on 
the Island, carried off a score of people, and demanded 
5,000 dollars for their release. The threatened alternative 
was death. Nor was it an empty threat. 

At present things look brighter, and Sancian could again 
be organized for defense. There is no fear of bandits if 
they know you are prepared for them. St. Francis Xavier 
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still seems to hover over the Island where he breathed his 
last and it is ideal for mission development. Two priests 
could well be stationed there and a group of Sisters, to 
take care of the Christians and to reach out for those still 
unconverted. Already several small schools are established 
but these should be developed. At present only a small 
number even of the Catholic children go to school. It 
would not take a great deal of money to renovate the 
memorial chapel. Nor would it require much to put the 
mission in a better way financially. The Holy See has 
shown remarkable favor in giving Sancian to American 
missioners. We owe, besides, a great deal to the mission- 
ers of the Paris Foreign Mission Society, at whose sug- 
gestion the Holy See gave Sancian to Maryknoll and who 
after all their years of labor and development have quietly 
withdrawn from a treasured’ spot and whole heartedly be- 
stowed: it on American Catholics. We will strive our 
utmost to do with Sancian what Saint Francis would un- 
doubtedly have done had God spared him, following up 
the good work of the missioners who are withdrawing that 
we may take up the torch. Nor does this “we” mean 
merely the men on the field. It means as well the people 
at home. Missions are not a lone fight. They are a 
community exercise and the men on the field must of 
necessity depend on the people in the home land. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed im this 
department. 


A Tariff Solution of Economic Problems 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The assertion by Rev. Dr. Ryan that “the Democratic Party 
declaration on the tariff is nearer to economic truth than that of 
the Republican platform,” in America for July 26, is distressing 
to one who sees in a protective tariff the solution of all economic 
problems. And in saying this it is not necessary tu hold a brief 
for the Republican Party; for there is no really protective tariff 
until there is a tariff on gold, either in the form of bullion or 
when stamped as money. 

Let us understand that something like fifteen per cent of all 
the goods produced annually in this country go to pay the ex- 
penses of national, State and local government. That means that 
all American products have the burden of fifteen per cent added 
to their other costs. It means that there is a govermental cost of 
fifteen per cent in the price of all American products. 

Then, any goods imported that bear a less import duty are 
not paying the costs of the American market. It is apart from 
the question that imported goods may have paid a higher tax in 
the country of their origin, but they probably pay a much lower 
rate. Anything less than a tariff duty of fifteen per cent is there- 
fore, in the words of an English economist, “a bounty on im- 
ports.” Fifteen per cent is no doubt more than the percentage 
of revenue derived from the entire value of our imports. 

Any country rich in natural resourcs, under a low tariff, must 
have an over-abundance of unskilled and seasonable labor, bring- 
ing forth for the use of others the natural wealth of their own 
land—Ireland, quite recently, and India, and other British domin- 
ions that have not control of their tariff laws. 

The only country to whose advantage a free-trade policy is 
even apparently conducive, is the country comparatively poor in 
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natural resources, that can work into the finished product the 
natural wealth of the world—England and Japan. 
Providence, R. I. M. P. Connery. 


“The Klan Defies the Governor ” 


To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

As an American Legionaire, may I trespass on some of your 
valuable space to make a statement? It is this: My faith and 
morale as a citizen were rudely shaken when on July 30, here in 
Massachusetts, the “extras” flaunted in glaring type on the street 
corners, “ The Klan Defies the Governor.’ 

Are the citizens of this day and date in Massachusetts a gener- 
ation of pigmy Americans? Is “ Freedom” only a catchword in 
the mouths of crafty politicians—opportunists seeking votes? Or 
will the occasion maybe give us another Wendell Phillips to mobi- 
lize public opinion deftly and constitutionally to deal with this 
menace to public and private peace and order. For be it remem- 
bered that Phillips was a young man, unknown in public life, 
until, exercising his right of freedom of speech in an open meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall, he denounced the organized tyranny of his 
day, branding for all time its spokesman as a “ recreant American.” 
His robust Americanism changed the course of history and his 
statue in our Boston Public Gardens proclaim him “ Prophet of 
Liberty.” 

Nor was Phillips the only one. Other virile Americans, Massa- 
chusetts men all, and nearly all of the electorate, whose names 
we pronounce reverently today, stood shoulder to shoulder 
denouncing slavery. Mediocrity and indolence seem to be the 
twin insignia of the electorate in Massachusetts and elsewhere in 
these United States today. We forget that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty” now as it was in Civil War and Revolutionary 
days. 

Unquestionably, one factor in this deplorable situation is the 
newspaper as conducted today. Journalists of the brand of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis and Frank McCullagh are rare. A few such 
would keep alive the fine adventurous ideals and traditions of the 
newspaper world now, alas, so fast vanishing. An exposure of 
the Klan from within would be a scoop indeed! McCullagh’s 
scoop is still being discussed by the layman. It furnished thrills 
aplenty, besides effectively focussing the chancellories and State 
departments of the world on Bolshevist tyranny—as unrepresenta- 
tive of Russia as the K.K.K. is of these United States. 

Some of us in Massachusetts thought Vincent Coppinger’s letter, 
in America’s July 19 issue, entitled “Investigate the Bigots,” a 
trifle premature and apprehensive, but that was before “the Klan 
defied the Governor” ! Now we are in accord with his as to the 
need for investigation. That the animus of the Klan “is wholly 
racial and religious” is a question. Speaking as an American 
Legionaire, though unofficially, I firmly believe that a large element 
of the I. W. W.-ism is interwoven with, perhaps guides, Klan 
policy. Was it not Barnum who said that there is one born every 
minute? Americans for some unknown reason are credulous. 
Clever organizers, of the Third International type, see this and 
have used the anti-Negro, Jew and Catholic slogans as shibboleths 
—to what purpose the caption quoted above may show! Mob 
psychology does the rest. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. Let us tell these 
“recreant Americans” whose insignia is the hooded gown that 
“they shall not pass!” By all means start the investigation and 
let it also find how many of these are entitled to wear a Service 
Button! Precious few it will be found. Meantime keep an eye 
on our public men. One cannot imagine Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his role of President or Governor, being “defied by the Klan!” 
He would very quickly decide that there were no constitutional 
rights for those who violated the right of “ peaceful assembly.” 
Boston. A. O’Brien. 
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The Rights of the Worker 

I N his famous Encyclical on the Condition of the Work- 

ing Classes, Leo XIII laid down with clarity and 
precision the principles upon which employers must regu- 
late their relations with the worker. These principles rest 
on the basic truth that man, made in the image and like- 
ness of Almighty God, endowed with an immortal soul, 
and destined for life everlasting, has a dignity which “ God 
Himself respects.” 

It will be perceived that the Pontiff derives his teaching 
from a truth that is not dependent upon the fluctuations 
of a purely human philosophy or upon the changing opin- 
ions of the newest school of social thought. “In every 
man,” he writes, “they [employers] must respect his 
dignity and worth as a man and as a Christian,” and there- 
fore, “ it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels 
to make money by, or to look upon them as so much muscle 
or physical power.” Hence the worker has rights which 
do not flow from the civil power or from the consent of 
the community, but are inseparable from his nature. 
Among these rights are the right to combine with his 
fellows for the common welfare; to contract freely with 
his employer and to receive a wage which will enable him 
and his family to live as human beings and not simply to 
drag out an existence scarcely distinguishable from 
slavery ; the right to cease labor, either singly or in com- 
bination, for just cause, due regard being had for the 
rights of the employer and of the community ; the right to 
reasonable hours of labor and to safe, healthful working 
conditions. He may therefore demand protection, calling 
upon the power of the State when other means are inade- 
quate, for his general right to whatever is necessary and 
proper for the attainment of the ends set him by Divine 
Providence both in the natural and the supernatural orders. 

The principles introduced in so striking a manner to 
the world by the Encyclical are now generally accepted as 
the basis of the only feasible program of social and 
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economic reform. True, they have not always been em- 
braced with that wholehearted sincerity necessary to give 
them a vital actuality, and we have a long road to travel, 
particularly in this country of swollen and dubiously- 
acquired wealth, before capital, labor and the public can 
agree upon a just and harmonious plan of action. But 
with this granted, it remains true that the teachings of the 
Pontiff have contributed in no small measure to a better 
understanding of the scope and the possibilities of_ social 
science and to the advance of Christian charity in social 
relations. 


An Antidote to Secularism 


ORE than thirty years have passed since this magniif- 

icent Encyclical was published, and day by day do 
its splendid humanity, its sane balance, its clear, even 
prophetic vision, and its lofty spirituakity, become more 
apparent to those who know it. Would that it were better 
known! 

“If society is to be healed, in no other way can it be 
healed save by a return to Christian life and Christian 
institutions,” are the words which strike the dominant 
note of the Leonine Encyclicals. Our day needs the 
warning. For this is the age of secularism; a philosophy 
which definitely rules God out of court, assumes to legis- 
late for the most sacred human relations, striving to bring 
under its sway parents and children, education and charity, 
the whole structure of society, and even religion itself. 

A godless philosophy it is. It has attacked marriage 
by sanctioning divorce until our American world presents 
itself as a scandal to right-thinking men. It would make 
the family itself impossible by introducing devices which 
defile marital affection and reduce the wife to the level of 
a creature on sale to all comers. It aims to tear Almighty 
God from the heart of the child, and ultimately from the 
consciousness of the nation, through a system of education 
from which the teaching of religion, or the inculcation 
even of the existence of God, is by law excluded. It 
scorns, here in America, the doctrine which Washington 
gave his countrymen when he told them that the Govern- 
ment which had been established could be administered 
only by a virtuous people, and warned them that it was a 
delusion to hope for virtue in the absence of religion. 
Already are the poisonous effects of the system discerned 
in the unhappy fact that of every ten Americans six disown 
all connection with any form of religious belief, and in the 
morally necessary consequence that, in the words of Fos- 
dick, we are fast becoming a criminal people. 

True religion alone is the remedy, religion, warm and 
vital, pulsating in the heart of the citizen and of the people. 
Far too many Catholics are ignorant of the antidote to 
be found in the teachings of the Church, expounded by 
Leo XIII in his social Encyclicals. But now that our 
colleges and universities are rising throughout the land, 
it is but reasonable to hope that they will give us a genera- 
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tion familiar with the wisdom of the Leonine Encyclicals, 
inspired with the purpose of fusing them with the life of 
the day. A careful study of these documents on “Chris- 
tian Marriage,” “ The Christian Constitution of States,” 
“Human Liberty,” “ The Chief Duties of Christians as 
Citizens,” “Christian Democracy,” “True and False 
Americanism,” “ The Condition of the Working Classes ” 
will impart to our young men and women the intellectual 
force which they need to repel the onslaughts of the 
prevailing secularism. Every Catholic should know ,heir 
spirit, communicate it to his associates, and do his part 
manfully to bring us nearer the dawn of the day when their 
principles shall be accepted as the only valid basis of 
personal and social reform. 


No Catholic Issue 


*s HE Democratic Convention besides amusing the na- 
| tion raised the Klan into a religious issue. It is no 
such thing. As has been repeatedly pointed out in the 
pages of this review, the Klan is primarily an Ameri- 
can problem. It is an organization arrayed against 
law and order duly established by these United States. 
It has its own laws and its own order and it defies 
American law and order. It has its own courts 
and its own methods of procedure independent of 
State and national government. It is an attempt to 
establish an alien government within this country and 
as such calls for the patriotic opposition of every real 
American. 

If the politicians in convention assembled had real- 
ized this there would have been a clear-cut statement 
by each party declaring the Klan un-American and 
condemning it as such. The conventions failed to do 
this. It is now squarely up to every candidate in the 
field to do it. Silence on this question means coward- 
ice and the fear of the bigoted vote. The bigoted vote 
is not the American vote and the candidate catering to 
itis un-American. The important thing for the voter 
to remember is that silence on the part of candidates 
on the Klan issue is cowardly un-Americanism. 

Another thing. The Protestant American should 
remember that Protestants have suffered more at the 
hands of the Klan than Catholics. If there is any re- 
ligious issue at all it is between Klansmen and Protes- 
tants, for Protestants throughout the land have been 
outraged by the Klan in great numbers. The Klan 
of course has seen fit to camouflage this by ever rais- 
ing the Roman bogey, but in raising the whip of law- 
iessness and mob rule the Klan has let it fall on 
Protestants in much greater number than on Catholics. 
It is a vital thing for the Catholic to remember this 
and more vital for the Protestant to face the fact that 
the Protestant American has been the chief sufferer 
from Klan lawlessness. Facts and figures of the last 
four years prove this, but facts and figures are easily 
forgotten by those who love to raise the Roman bogey. 
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It would be well for the Protestant religious press 
to make a survey of Klan outrages and report findings 
to its readers. It would save paper and ink at present 
wasted on the old Roman bogey. Moreover it would 
educate its readers, which it is failing to do at present. 
For the intelligent Catholic has no fear about the Klan. 
Like every error, it will die the death. But the Protes- 
tant American still believing in his country must re- 
member that the Klan has put him on the defensive. 
It has raised an issue and it is not a Catholic issue. It 
is an American issue. 


Ships and the Sea 


W BEN Conrad died two weeks ago the sea and its 
ships lost a great voice. For the Pole who achieved 
a rare mastery over the English tongue, during twenty- 
seven years of literary activity sang gloriously of the deep 
and breathed into the craft that sailed its waves the very 
breath of life. The ever-changing sea gripped this man’s 
soul and when he threw its picture orf the printed page 
the result was no dull canvas. It was a picture that 
lived. For years he sailed the sea, and when he wrote 
it into his books he voyaged once again. The sea just 
leaped up from between the covers of his stories. Its 
majesty, its loneliness, its impenetrable mystery he en- 
shrined in the printed word. This has been one of his 
achievements and by this modern writing has benefited. 
A Pole, born remote from the sea, he first learned and 
loved its life, and then sang of that life in a language 
that was not his by right of birth. He did not write a 
story, as so many moderns write about the sea, and then 
bring into it ships and sailors, and raging winds and 
the solemn calm. He went down into the sea and drew 
from the sea its moods, its passions, its life, its people. 
Kor it has all these and they are different from their coun- 
terparts on land. 

And Conrad’s ships as they sail through his pages or 
anchor at dusk in some lonely harbor have much more to 
them than wood and canvas. A random example from 
any of his stories will make the reader start into the realiz- 
ation that Conrad’s ship is a living thing. The “ Narcis- 
sus ” at night, for instance, rises out of the story as force- 
fully as any character in the plot: 

Footsteps echoed on her quiet decks. The moonlight clung to 
her like a frosted mist and the white sails stood out in dazzling 
cones as of stainless snow. In the magnificence of the phantom 
rays the ship appeared pure like a vision of ideal beauty, illusive 
like a tender dream of serene peace. And nothing in her was 
real, nothing was distinct and solid but the heavy shadows that 
filled her decks with their unceasing and noiseless stir, the shadows 
blacker than the night and more restless than the thoughts of men. 

Ships and the sea were never used by Conrad as mere 
ornaments to a plot. They were ever warp and woof of 
the whole entering into a tale as really as love and hate, 
bravery and cowardice and all that makes for life. For 
years he lived with them, the t.:2 sailor, and when he left 
them as steam and steel turbine replaced the sails he loved, 
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he wrote them into English literature as only a sailor could 
do. Critics henceforth as always will dispute his claim to 
literary glory. But critic and casual reader alike will credit 
Conrad with loving ships and the sea and writing his love 
in an English style that is clear and strong and pure. 


Crime and the Boy 


T the convention of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, held in Montreal last month, Cap- 

tain Duncan Matheson of San Francisco, arose to express 
his views on law enforcement and the cause of crime. The 
‘ water-logged with laws,” but 


United States, he said, was 
laws “ without teeth,” passed at the instance of “so-called 
reformers, social nuisances, professional purifiers and ill- 
advised meddlers.” Court procedure was clumsy, the jury 
system a failure, and penal institutions “ pleasure resorts ” 
wherein the convicted criminal dallied until released by 
the parole system, and sent back to resume a career 
interrupted by a jury which, for once at least, was not a 
failure. ‘“ Why not provide first-class hotels for murder- 
ers,” he asked, “and wine and dine them until they die 
o* diabetes or gout?” 

The captain excels in the use of picturesque sarcasm, 
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A Day in Greenwich Village 


ARK, hark, the dogs do bark, the tourists have come 

to town, and, of course, the first thing they all want 
to do in New York is to trip to Coney Island or to explore 
that wonderland of the Sunday supplement, Greenwich 
Village. 

The Catholic contingent among the visitors is no mean 
proportion of the whole, but it is a safe assertion to make 
that few of them will know that it was somewhere along 
the Coney Island coast line, in April, 1524, that the first 
white man set foot on the soil of the State of New York, 
and that he was a Catholic. So also, the wanderers among 
the tangled streets and nooks of Greenwich Village can 
find many very interesting spots of Catholic historical and 
literary renown if they only take the trouble to look them 
up. 

The first mention in Catholic records of the geographical 
section that includes Greenwich Village is the letter writ- 
ten by Bishop John Carroll on August 25, 1803, to his 
friend James Barry giving details of his proposed trip to 
dedicate the old Franklin Street church of the Holy Cross 
in Boston: 


I am advised to go to Hobucks ferry two miles above Powles 
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but he borrows the robe of the American Bar Association 
when he suggests that quicker arrests, fewer laws 
impartially administered, and long terms of imprisonment 
at hard labor, might be remedies worth trying. Mr. 
George S. Dougherty whose work as a private detective 
has brought him face to face with crime in many countries, 
threw some clear light on this serious matter. After 
remarking that in 1923 twenty-eight persons were 
murdered every day in the United States, he observed, 
“ My studies show that the modern criminal is usually a 
youth between seventeen and twenty-four, who was in 
short trousers when the boys were fighting in France.” 

The present day criminal is a “sheik” with his hair plastered 
down with glue. He is a dancing bug with a flask on his hip, 
and he begins his criminal career by stealing an auto to take his 
girl riding. 

Youth must be served, but it is a pity to begin by 
Serving it with a sentence in the penitentiary. But 
Americans are a curious people. We carefully arrange to 
exclude from eighty to ninety per cent of our boys and 
girls from any and all systematic training in religion, and 
then ask them to be lovers of virtue and haters of evil. 
Yet if we do not teach them to revere the law which God 
has made how can we expect them to revere the law 
which, they think, man has made? 


ature 


Hook, to cross over in a boat always ready to the wharf of the 
new state prison, and to follow the road to the two-mile stone; 
near which I and my horses will be provided for by Mr. Andrew 
Morris having his country house there. Thence he promises me 
a conveyance to some town on East River where I shall find packets 
for Rhode Island and Providence. 

That’s the way you had to go to Boston in those days. 
“ Hobucks ferry ” is what we call Jersey City now. “The 
new state prison ” was located near the present New York 
landing of the Christopher Street ferry and some of the 
old prison buildings are still standing there. James Barry 
was then a wealthy merchant of New York and Washing- 
ton and one of Bishop Carroll’s most intimate friends. 
He and his wife were also the special patrons of Mother 
Seton after her conversion. Her letters which her grand- 
son Archbishop Robert Seton published in two volumes 
(“ Memoir, Letters and Diary of Elizabeth Seton,” 1869) 
have frequent references to the help and benefactions of 
the Barrys to her. Barry lost most of his fortune in the 
futile land schemes that in pioneer days were expected to 
develop Washington as the capital city. 

Andrew Morris was then the leading Catholic of New 
York. He was a ship chandler living at No. 22 Water 
Street and was the first Catholic to be elected to public 
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office in New York, being chosen as an assistant alderman 
in 1802. He was a director in the old Mechanics Bank of 
New York and of the first Savings Bank, and Father 
Kohlmann’s chief aid and treasurer for the first St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, to the building fund of which he was the 
largest subscriber. The “two mile stone” was on the 
old Boston Post Road now Third Avenue between Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Streets, set there to mark the end 
of the second mile from the City Hall. 

That trip to Boston was a memorable incident in Bishop 
Carroll’s career. The Hub’s hospitality was lavished on 
him. Even the Ancient and Honorable Artillery had him 
as a guest at a banquet at which he made a notable speech. 

In the first quarter of the last century Greenwich Village 
developed into what would now be called the “ 100 per 
cent American” section of the city. The Grand Kleagle 
of the day found it a prolific spot for the cultivation of 
intolerance and under such inspiration a disgraceful anti- 
Catholic riot wrecked the homes of a settlement of Irish 
Catholic artisans on July 12, 1824. Not the rioters but 
a number of their victims were arrested for the proceed- 
ings of the day. When they were brought up in court 
the great jurist, Thomas Addis Emmet, was so indignant 
that he made one of his impassioned addresses denouncing 
such a miscarriage of justice and the accused were ac- 
quitted. Charles O’Conor, then a young man, headed a 
committee that gave Mr. Emmet a handsome silver pitcher 
which told that it was presented to him in recognition of 
“their respect and admiration for the patriotism and tal- 
ents displayed in his gratuitous defense of his exiled coun- 
trymen from the assaults of Orangemen in America on 
the Irishmen of the village of Greenwich.” 

In spite of the hostile atmosphere the Catholic element 
in the Village grew. George Pardow, who was the pub- 
lisher of the Truth Teller, the first New York Catholic 
weekly, lived in Greene Street on its eastern fringe. His 
daughters Julia and Helen were for many years superiors 
respectively of the New York Convent of the Sacred 
Heart and the Convent of Mercy; his granddaughters were 
Mother Augusta and Mother Pauline Pardow of the 
Sacred Heart Congregation, and his grandsons the late 
Rev. William O’Brien Pardow and the Rev. Robert Par- 
dow, the Jesuits of recent years. 

In 1829 as there were enough Catholics in the Village 
to warrant the starting of a church, St. Joseph’s parish was 
organized. When the church, which still stands at Sixth 
Avenue and Washington Place, opened three years later, 
it was next to St. Patrick’s, the largest in the city, and 
a marvel of “ artistic Italian architecture.” It is intimately 
related to the vigorous inception of Catholic literary New 
York, for shortly after it was finished the learned Dr. 
Charles Constantine Pise was made its pastor in which 
office he served until 1838, the period of much of his 
literary activity. His successor as pastor was the first 
American Cardinal, John McCloskey. As Dr. Pise was 
a popular preacher as well as writer, the coming of the 
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gentle, and then unknown, Father McCloskey was resented 
by a strong element in the congregation in which the evil 
spirit of “ trusteeism” was still rife. The rebels, who 
wanted Dr. Pise retained were largely influenced by an- 
other literary light, Patrick Sarsfield Casserly, an old- 
fashioned local schoolmaster of renown who came to 
New York in 1824 and opened the “ Chrestomathic Insti- 
tution, or Seminary for General Education” at No. 36 
Cherry Street. He was a frequent contributor to Dr. 
Pise’s Weekly Expositor; edited (1836) a Jacob’s “ Greek 
Reader ” of which sixteen editions were printed and a text- 
book on Latin prosody (1845) used in classical schools for 
two generations. A pamphlet, widely circulated, ‘“ New 
England Critics and New York Editors,” was his reply 
to an article on six Greek lexicons in the North American 
Review of March, 1845. 

The opposition to Father McCloskey which was met 
with a calm and dignified suffrance, died down after a 
time and his former critics became his ardent admirers. 
Dr. Pise went to found St. Charles’ parish in Brooklyn 
where he died after a long and happy administration. 
A later pastor at St. Joseph’s (1867), the Rev. 
Thomas Farrell, when Brownson’s Review failed, joined 
with the Rev. Jeremiah Cummings of St. Stephen’s and 
raised the fund that purchased the annuity to enable 
Orestes A. Browson peacefully to live out his later years. 
Father Farrell in his will left a sum of money with which 
the Church of St. Benedict the Moor, the first New York 
church for colored Catholics was started in 1883. This 
church was located first in Bleecker Street which is the 
heart of Greenwich Village, but later was moved up to 
West Fifty-third Street. The Bleecker Street church is 
now used for the very large congregation of Our Lady 
of Pompeii, ministered to by the spiritual sons of that 
illustrious prelate Bishop Scalabrini. Not far from it is 
the Franciscan Friary of St. Antony of Padua in Sullivan 
Street with its imposing church which enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first church built in the United States 
(1859) for an Italian congregation. 

Nearby in Bleecker Street, where the Mills Hotel stands, 
was Depau Row, once the most fashionable residence block 
in the city. It was built by a wealthy French shipping 
merchant, Francis Depau, whose wife was Sylvie de 
Grasse, daughter of the admiral famous in our Revolution 
annals. The neighborhood was regarded as the “ French 
section ” almost up to the beginning of the present genera- 
tion. The French Catholic nursery, school and its pretty 
chapel on the southeast corner of Washington Square are 
the only relics now of this by-gone day. The Square also 
was the location of the first house of the Sisters of Mercy; 
the first Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity, and 
the first office and residence whence the first four volumes 
of AMERICA were published. 

In the “ very center of Village things,” Eleventh Street 
and Seventh Avenue, is St. Vincent’s. New York’s first 
Catholic hospital in the founding of which for the Sisters 
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of Charity another literary celebrity, the Rev. Dr. Felix 
Varela, had much to do, and Mulry Square in the imme- 
diate vicinity honors the splendid career of the American 
Ozanam. 

The Catholic visitor, therefore, to Greenwich Village 
could wander about and find many interesting attractions 
and historic spots entirely outside and apart from the 
“artistic” and fake Bohemian characteristics that sensa- 
tional Sunday stories and magazine fiction have attributed 
to this part of New York. THomas F. MEEHAN. 


THE GLASS OF TRIUNE GOD 


Joseph, bless our death; 
Mary, aid us then; 

O Jesus, be the Breath 
To quicken us again! 


We chant the simple Bond 
Of One and Twain as Trine 
In Order far beyond 
The triply functioned Nine. 


The Image, now etern, 
Of Triad glassed Above: 
That Union we discern 
Through light uplit with love. 


The One Whose fiat caused 
The covenant; the Two 
Whose mere obedience claused 
The bond and closed it, too. 


Self-Predestined Man; 
Preordinated Twain 

Whose destinies began 
With Hate’s permissioned reign. 


Compassed Orient ; 

Moon that mothered Morn; 
Star, with other sent, 

That guarded Light Unborn. 


On earth, the varying Three 
Of single sphere and aim; 
On High, that Trinity 
Linked both of heart and same. 


Abraham's Their veins; 
And Juda’s tribe Their own, 
As David's race and reins; 
Yet Each to ill unknown. 


Power, simply mild; 
Lowliness august; 

And he, the bearded child, 

Simplicity the Just. 


Virgins Three are They 
Once virginally entombed; 

Dust Divine and Clay; 
Ascender and Assumed. 


Joseph, bless our death; 
Mary, aid us then; 
O Jesus, be the Breath 
Our souls would breathe! Amen. 


Francis CARLIN. 
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REVIEWS 


Women of the Bible. Their Services in Home and State. By 
Annie Russert Marstr. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

This is a brief and popular account of the women whose names 
appear in the pages of the Old and New Testament. It pictures 
the great heroines, but also the women who like Jezebel were an 
influence for evil, while it does not overlook the great number 
of those who were just “ordinary” in the world’s eye, although 
they may have stood high in the grace of God. Special attention, 
for instance, is given to Naaman’s little maid, who waited upon 
his wife. The book is not intended as an authoritative but rather 
as an inspirational work with a social purpose. Since the Israelites 
are not merely said by the writer to have incorporated into their 
Scripture narratives the legendary and mythical tales of other 
nations, but to have also “appropriated the tribal god, Yahweh,” 
we can understand that belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
has vanished, while Christ is described as “evidently the eldest 
son, with brothers and sisters in the home of Nazareth.” Although 
Mary is said to have not been forgetful “of his difference from 
her other children,” yet the author carefully refrains from cap- 
italizing the pronoun referring to Him. Higher criticism has 
indeed pauperized Protestantism. 5. Bi. 





The Pharisees. By R. Travers Herrorp, B.A. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The extensive acquaintance with Talmudic sources to which 
the author of these pages lays claim can scarcely be said to have 
issued in any significant contribution to his subject. His sketch 
of the history of the Pharisees is substantially outlined by Eaton 
in Hastings’ “ Dictionary of the Bible.” That Pharisaism was and 
is an essential factor in Jewish history is a fact that may be 
worth emphasizing on its own merits; that Christian writers, how- 
ever, should deal with the phenomenon merely in its opposition to 
Christianity is natural to their purpose, and no evidence of radical 
misconception. In his defence of the Pharisees against Christ and 
His first followers Mr. Herford deals very liberally with the logic 
of historical criticism. The non-existence of certain erroneous 
traditions in the time of Christ is by no means established by their 
absence from Rabbinic writings as now extant. Many praise- 
worthy features of the Pharisees’ doctrines are evident today, and 
have long since been recognized even by their opponents; but 
theoretical excellence and serious practical defect are only too 
frequently associated. W. H. McC. 

The Early History of the Christian Church. By MoNsiGNnor 
Louis Ducnesne. English translation by CLAupE JENKINS. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. $6.00. 


This is the third and last volume of Monsignor Duchesne’s 
valuable and scholarly work on the history of the Church from 
its foundation to the end of the fifth century. This concluding 
volume was completed in 1910, but not published until shortly after 
the author’s death, and it is with great satisfaction that we see it 
finally put within the reach of all English-speaking scholars. In 
the course of these chapters we assist at the gradual extinction of 
the Empire of the West and are introduced in not unkindly fashion 
to the Barbarian, its last support and its first successor. Rome 
is sacked by Alaric the Goth and then by Genseric the Vandal; 
the court intrigues of a failing dynasty and the inspiring vigor 
of a great Pope are portrayed for our instruction and edification : 
the waning heirs of Theodosius are offset by the mounting spirit 
of Leo III. As the author says in his preface, the fifth is par 
excellence the century of the Fathers of the Church, and in these 
pages Augustine, Jerome, Cyril, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Prosper, 
Hilary—all are set before us with an astounding wealth of erudi- 
tion and with that vividness and originality, the trait d’esprit. 
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which is peculiar to the late scholar. The great religious broils of 
the East and the Patriarchal rivalries of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Constantinople are unfolded with a master hand. The tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth chapters, entitled respectively “The Tragedy 
of Nestorius,” “The Council of Chalcedon,” and “ The Mono- 
physites” make up a continuous narrative, which in continuity 
and clearness of exposition, in erudite color and wealth of detail, 
and in acuteness of psychological observation could not easily be 
surpassed. If -the. great historian of the Church may seem on 
an occasion to indulge in reflections that go beyond the bounds 
of reverence, one feels at least assured that one is getting the 
whole truth and that the weaknesses of mere men are not being 
varnished over through motives of. false respect or from the 
dictates of a misplaced and spurious system of apologetics. His- 
tory here meets its vindication. P. M. D. 





The Real John Burroughs. By WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. $2.50. ; 


America has engendered few great nature writers. Thoreau 
was one, Burroughs another. Thoreau the first-born was too 
high and mighty, there was desired a plain son of simple words 
and common loves. When John Burroughs came, burnt offerings 
were donated and we were grateful even to apotheosis. William 
Kennedy now blows aways the incense-smoke of extravagant 
praise to disclose the real John Burroughs. There is good, honest 
criticism in this divesting of halos, gently done by a friend and 
brother naturalist. In fresh, sturdy language he tells his per- 
sonal recollections of “Oom John,” and appraises him with ex- 
cellent judgment. Traits of character are in the portrait 
realistically, with flaws as well as perfections. As a naturalist, 
Burroughs could report the news of nature with magnificent 
clarity, charm, sweetness and color—like the song of his beloved 
hermit thrush; but as a philosopher, scientist and literary critic 
he tried to beat the big drum with more grand ambition than 
power or skill. He was a simple farmer-naturalist, with few 
scholarly attainments, not creative nor deep, but with an eye and 
heart that saw all, knew all, of the commoner beauties of nature. 
His slips of nature facts are few: these the critic notes; his slips 
in philosophy are numerous: against these we are warned: 
“ Burroughs is so kindly wise and tranquily candid that we trust 
him to the utmost, but the first thing his readers know they wake 
up and find they have accepted absolutely agnostic principles.” 
As a complement to Burroughs’ studies of English birds, Mr. 
Kennedy with a poet’s rapture and a scientist’s thorough analysis, 
gives us an elaborate description of the European nightingale, its 
habits, haunts and song. “John O’Birds” could scarcely have 
done it more charmingly. We may refuse to the Hermit of the 
Hudson any aureole more spiritual than that of his broad, white 
beard and sunny disposition; but his greatness as a _ genial 
naturalist and interpreter of nature can never lack acclaim. 

E.G. R. 





Cooperative Democracy. By James P. Warsasse. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


Mr. Warbasse, for long years the recognized leader in the 
cooperative movement in the United States and President of the 
Cooperative League of America, is the one man best qualified to 
present the subject of cooperation to the American public. His 
book is probably the best work that has yet appeared upon this 
theme. The Cooperative Democracy in question is of course that 
“attained through voluntary association of the people as con- 
sumers.” Cooperative producers societies are not under discussion. 
The whole system of production for profit is indeed to be changed 
into a new system of production for service only, but in the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Warbasse and those belonging to his school this is 
to be brought about through consumers’ societies only. We are 
here dealing with no abstract theories but have before us the 
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full working of this system in such countries as Great Britain, 
where one-third of the people belong to consumers’ cooperatives. 
No fewer than 3,500,000 families are there banded together 
in the units that in turn own and manage the great plants 
of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society. For the service of 
its consumers this organization conducts 116 different manufactur- 
ing industries, has lands in all parts of the world, and is one 
of the largest business enterprises in existence today. In 1922 it 
distributed £65,000,000 worth of goods, and the turnover of its 
banking department was £300,000,000. While there is no taint of 
Socialism in this Society, there is an inclination on the part of 
various leading English or European writers to look for the 
ultimate evolution of a Socialistic Commonwealth out of the 
triumph of the cooperative movement and positively to work for 
this. Mr. Warbasse has persistenly combated any such ideals. 
Socialism has no place in his vision of the Cooperative Common- 
wealth, since each man is to remain a private owner of shares 
which he can withdraw at pleasure. While not agreeing with 
Mr. Warbasse on every point we heartily welcome his contribution 
to our economic literature. }.- i. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle—Seldom in recent years has the death 
of any literary man elicited such tributes and such general mourn- 
ing as has that of Joseph Conrad. Though he had been in ill 
health for years his death came suddenly on August 3, his heart 
being unable to withstand the strain of an asthmatic attack. Teodor 
Josef Konrad Korzeniowski was born in 1857, the son of a member 
of the Polish landed gentry. As a lad, he went down to the 
sea and during several years of active service mastered its mysiery. 
The wonder and the glamour of sea life was the theme of all his 
books; and he told of it in such limpid English that he is rightly 
regarded as the master stylist of our day, even though he learned 
our language only as a grown man. English letters may well 
mourn the death of this sincere artist and artificer of elevating 
romances. 

As all the Catholic literary world well knows, 
Richard Dehan is the pen name of the brilliant Catholic novelist, 
Clotilde Inez Graves. In a review of her latest book, “ The Pipers 
of the Market Place,” the pronoun “his” was misapplied to her. 
This did not escape the vigilance of the readers of our literary 
notes, and several letters have been sent protesting against our 
unkindness. 

Fashions in the titles of books change. Not many gen- 
erations ago the title of a book took up nearly an entire page. 
The present vogue, for novels especially, is the one-word title. 
“Bread,” “Salt,” “ Dust,” “Waste,” “Race,” “ Silk,” “ Hazard,” 
“Talk” are but a few of the many words chosen to sum up late 
novels. The English Catholic novelist, Maurice Baring, has ad- 
vanced in the shortening process and uses the letter “C” as the 
title of his latest book, now being published in the United States. 





Educating the Child.—The sixth number in the series of Allen's 
Geographical and Industrial Studies, “ Africa, Australia and the 
Pacific Islands” (Ginn. $2.00), carries a well written text. The 
book is brightened by 200 pictures and maps and the information 
offered about the peoples and industries of these lands is of the 
kind that broadens the mind.——A book that will be of assistance 
to teachers of the grammar grades is the well arranged “ Physica! 
Training Lessons” (McVey. $2.00), by William A. Stecher, 
M.P.E., Director of Physical Education in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia. The book includes lessons in “ games, dances, stunts, 
track and field work,” offers here and there useful suggestions for 
the tactful handling of children, and is further enhanced by 
groups of practical illustrations——Though certain points lay 
themselves open to criticism in “ Practical Projects for Elemen- 
tary Schools” (Ginn. $1.48), nevertheless, Lillian I. Lincoln, the 
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author, deserves praise for the good principles bearing on health 
and character which her pages inculcate. The arrangement, made 
for the sake of being concrete, of centering the lessons about the 
doll, Mary Matilda, we do not think would appeal to the boys of 
a mixed class, despite the author’s contrary opinion given in the 
preface. Another plan would be far preferable for boys. A 
good many of the topics treated should receive their greater 
portion of attention in the home. It is a pity, too, that in the 
chapter on “Special Days” a more important and honorable 
place has not been assigned to the beautiful and inspiring religious 
side of the story ot Christmas and the celebration of the feast. 





Spiritual Pabulum.—“ The Mastery of Life” (Continental 
Book Co. $3.50), by Councillor (Pseud.), is a book that bursts 
with emphasis. Big print and small print, long lines and short, 
italics light and dark, keep up a continual sputter of moral rapid 
fire and some of it is bound to hit. Although with certain points 
put forward one cannot agree, still many good things are said 
strongly and many fine principles put clearly. One receives the im- 
pression at first that all is materialistic: it is self-reliance, progress, 
achievement, material success, as if nothing higher and nobler 
existed in life. This impression is dissipated as one reads on. To 
the chapter on an alert and active mind is added an appendix which 
speaks of humility, patience and the vanity of many things in 
life. But this unique sort of book fully redeems itself in the last chap- 
ter on “ The Things of the Soul and the Spirit.” Here is preached 
the gospel of love of God and neighbor, of self-sacrifice, of faith 
and trust in the Eternal Good. Throughout, but here especially, 
an array of precious quotations from the classics of all the lang- 
uages is marshalled out, including soulful bits from the Old and 
New Testament and from that immortal book “ The Following of 
Christ.” The book cutely closes with a passage from the latter: 
“My son, now that thou knowest and hast read all these things, 
happy shalt thou be if thou do them.” May everyone who takes 
up this volume follow up its last advice. Of another order and 
for a more select class of readers is a book of meditations by 
Mother Clare Fey, Foundress of the Congregation of the Poor 
Child Jesus. “ Lenten Meditations” (Herder. $1.80) is the title 
of these practical considerations on the Passion taken down by 
her children from the Mother herself and circulated at first for 
only private use. But they are worth the printing and will prove 
an aid to some poor soul who has searched in vain elsewhere for 
her particular quality of spiritual pabulum. 








Old-Time Ascetical Writers.—John Eusebius Nieremberg was 
a seventeenth century Jesuit of universal reputation, whose writ- 
ings were as prolific and as varied as his genius. Although the 
son of a Tyrolese father and a Bavarian mother, he was born and 
raised in Spain and took on that solid piety for which the penin- 
sula is famous. His work on grace “ Del Aprecio y Estima de la 
Divina Gracia” has been adopted and translated into English by 
Alice Lady Lovat so well known for other similar services to 
English-speaking peoples. Lady Lovat calls her adaptation “ The 
Marvels of Divine Grace” (Kenedy). The doctrine of sanctifying 
grace is brought out in a manner that will be an aid to piety 
and to a closer appreciation of the Divine Gift to man. The 
prolixity of the original work does not appear in the adaptation —— 
An Italian Princess of most interesting personality was Camilla 
Varani (1458-1527), whose mother was daughter of Sigismund 
Malatesta, Prince of Rimini, and whose father, Guilio, was Lord 
of Camerino, successively Commander-in-Chief of the Papal forces 
under the Borgias and of the forces of the Venetian Republic. 
Camilla was high-spirited and pleasure-loving, but, having become 
at twenty-three years of age a Poor Clare at Urbino, she turned 
her fine natural gifts to the pursuit of sainthood. She is now 
the Blessed Batista Varani and her volume “True Devotion to 
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the Passion” (Kenedy. $1.00) has been well edited by Enid 
Dinnis. The whole passion is gone through in reflections and 
aspirations full of devotion, not dissimilar to John of Avila’s 
affective outpourings in “The Oratory of a Faithful Soul.” 
The account of the life of the Blessed given as an introduction 
is interesting and there is a fifteenth century quaintness about the 
get-up of the book that is attractive. 





Histories, Textbooks and Reprints.—Only in recent years has 
the common Celtic origin of Irish and Welsh come to be realized. 
In “Ireland and Wales, Their Historical and Literary Relations ” 
(Longmans. $2.50), Cecile O’Rahilly, a recognized authority on 
the subject, has brought together in a well-ordered manner the 
theories and conclusions of leading scholars and historians. The 
book will be welcomed by all students of the history and literature 
of the two Celtic-speaking peoples, and will aid, moreover, in the 
movement now developing to foster a feeling of kinship between 
them.——A text book that gives an insight into the complex situa- 
tion now facing our farmer population is sure to be welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the serious thinking men of the day. Such a 
book is found in “ Principles of Rural Economics” (Ginn. $1.48). 
Professor Thomas Nixon Carver, the author, delves down deeply 
into his subject, and not merely discusses the manifold difficulties 
facing our rural population, but also suggests the remedies for 
them. His last chapter on problems of rural social life is espe- 
cially worth studying———The Oxford University Press has done 
a good service in printing “The Apocryphal New Testament,” 
edited by Montague Rhodes James. This is an entirely new collec- 
tion and translation of all those documents which in one way or 
another were set up in the early Church as rivals to the canonical 
Scriptures. The work is done with scholarly precision. These 
documents, sometimes bizarre, sometimes beautiful, that give a 
fictitious account of Our Lord’s life, and the doings of the Apostles, 
are not without importance for the student of the early Church. 
They are, too, another proof of the Divinely guided wisdom with 
which the Church discriminated when she defined the canon of 
the New Testament. 





Fiction.— Valentine Williams has written a thrilling story in 
“The Three of Clubs” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00). The British 
Secret Service sends a young man to unearth a monarchist con- 
spiracy in Hungary. His accomplishments make the story. The 
setting is medieval with an old castle as the pivot point of the 
conspiracy. A very modern American girl shares in the adventure 
that provides excitement to a generous degree. - 

A humorous story of an English girl who was eager to use 
her charms for the good of the Foreign Office and the excitement 
and amusement of the game is related in F. E. Baily’s “ Virginia’s 
Wild Oats” (Bobbs Merrill. $2.00). Some very clever situations 
arise out of the story and the oats are not so wild as the title 
might lead the reader to believe. Flirtations are made to serve 
the purposes of state with a very happy personal ending as the 
resultant. 

Crime is the point of interest in “Dust to Dust” (McBride. 
$2.00), by Isabel Ostrander. It is the crime however in which 
insanity plays the major part and is really the record of an 
unfortunate woman who is the victim of the homicidal mania. 
The psychopathic is a questionable field for fiction; Dr. Collins’ 
latest book has some illuminating chapters on neurosis and insanity 
in literature. 

Alaska and Australia are fertile fields for the fictionist. Ridg- 
well Cullum has plunged into both fields in “ The Saint of the 
Speedway” (Doran. $2.00). There is no end of action in the 
book, but little art, for a wonderful girl gambler is the Saint of 
the story, and there is a desperate villain and one hero. Oil, coal 
and gold, with much gambling and shooting and lynch law leave 
nothing to be desired by readers who crave excitement. 
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Education 


The Parish School and the Parent 


P UBLIC education, or more properly free public-school 

education, is a matter which is entirely under the 
control of the respective States. We have been spared 
thus far the infliction of Federal control through such 
monstrosities of legislation as have been proposed by the 
Smith-Townerites and their predecessors. State legisla- 
tion, however, is far from uniform and educational speci- 
fications throughout the country: are many and widely 
varying. Catholic or parish-school education is on a parish 
basis. In every diocese these schools are under the direc- 
tion of the bishop, and as the States differ, so, too, do the 
dioceses. But diocesan differences are not great enough 
to cause educational disorder, since the religious commu- 
nities which conduct the schools are wholly in agreement 
on basic principles. 

Every bishop has his diocesan superintendent who in- 
spects buildings, establishes standards, supervises the 
teaching and labors to raise the general capacity and edu- 
cational levels. He does not interfere with parochial con- 
trol but advises and counsels the pastors, and furnishes 
such aid as is necessary in solving technical problems as 
they arise in the administration of the schools. 

There is a further supervision. Almost without excep- 
tion, Catholic schools are conducted by the members of 
one or the other of the teaching Orders or Communities 
of the Church, and the superiors of these Orders, either 
personally or by delegate, are constantly on watch to insure 
the maintenance of efficiency. This double inspection or 
supervision assures the fulfilling of desired requirements. 
Ordinarily when Catholic education is discussed one is 
concerned with what is called the parish school and with 
that only. But under Catholic guidance there are colleges, 
universities, seminaries, and schools for dependents and 
defectives. 

Grading in the Catholic school usually corresponds to 
the grading in the free public school. The schools are 
rarely coeducational, but the instruction for girls and boys 
is the same. Another distinguishing feature in the Cath- 
olic school is religious instruction, both formal and as 
a basis for the study of other subjects with which it is co- 
related. The two systems stand side by side and there 
is no necessary antagonism or opposition between them. 
Catholics recognize and freely admit the right of the State 
to insist for its own protection on full and proper training 
of all children, Catholic and Protestant and Jew, but they 
stress all the more forcefully the primal right of the parent 
to direct and control that education. 

In the Pastoral of 1919 the Bishops said: 

It [the State] is competent to educate and to provide educational 
facilities because its essential function is to promote the general 
we'fare, but on the same principle it is bound to respect and 
protect the right of the citizen, and more especially the right of 
the parent. 
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If, they continued, the aim of education is to protect the 
individual in the rational use of his liberty, the State can- 
not rightfully or consistently make education a pretext for 
interfering with liberties which the Creator and not the 
State has conferred. 

Now, while the State has certain rights in the matter 
of education, the primary educational duty is on the parent. 
The existence of the public school, free and tax-supported 
though it be, does not relieve the parent of this duty, nor 
does it absolve him from responsibility in the matter of 
the education of his children. Catholics require a certain 
educational standard, and the schools in which their chil- 
dren are taught must meet certain essential requirements. 
Where these standards are not met and their requirements 
not provided for, Catholics have no alternative but to main- 
tain their own system for the training of Catholic children, 
according to their conscience, and in the manner which 
they hold so essential. Lutherans, Jews and Episcopalians 
also maintain and operate their system of schools, training 
thousands of children, and these stand simply as the exer- 
cise of a legal and an historical right. It is unjust and 
untrue to say that a group of citizens which maintains its 
own schools is “ un-American.” Such a saying condemns 
nearly every religious body in the country. Religious 
training and adequate education are inextricably inter- 
woven, and the State cannot, while insisting on education, 
insist at -the same time that that education shall not be 
complete. Nor can any parent rightfully be compelled to 
send a child to a school where the teaching of religion is 
forbidden by law, and no child can be forced to attend such 
a school. 

It is not that Catholics oppose free public education, 
but Catholics do not approve any system which minimizes 
moral training and shuts the door of religion in the face 
of an oncoming generation. Catholics consider the public- 
school system of education unsatisfactory for Catholic chil- 
dren because it denies to those children the moral and reli- 
gious training which their parents believe they should have. 
In the United States the civil power has always recognized 
the right to religious education, and so far from obstruct- 
ing individual initiative, has at all times fostered the 
spread of knowledge and the means to knowledge. Cath- 
olics recognize the need for public education, but at the 
came time they insist on their right to provide for their 
own children. As taxpayers they support this system of 
free public educstion and they consequently have the right 
of every taxpayer to voice their views on governmental 
activities, and to express their criticisms, unfavorable as 
well as favorable. The Catholic opinion is that public 
schools are not fit places in which to educate Catholic 
children, and so they do not patronize them. Real Cath- 
olics demand that their children be taught in a religious 
atmosphere and insist on a Catholic training for every 
Catholic child. 

Indeed Catholic parents have no choice in the matter. 
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By the exhortations of the Bishops at Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, by the instructions of Pope Pius 
IX, by the Canon Law of the Church, Catholics are re- 
quired to send their children to schools where religion is 
taught. Under certain conditions the bishop may give 
a permission for attendance at a non-Catholic school, but 
Catholic children must always be taught religion and the 
parent who fails in this duty is guilty of a serious dere- 
liction. 

To provide schools where religion may be taught, Cath- 
olics submit to a grievous burden of double taxation. 
Their reasons are well set out in the Pastoral Letter: 

Our schools are not established and maintained with any idea 
of holding our children apart from the body and spirit of American 
citizenship. They are the concrete form in which we exercise our 
rights as free citizens in conformity with the dictates of con- 
science. Their very existence is a great moral fact in American 
life, for while they aim openly and avowedly to preserve the Cath- 
olic faith, they offer to all our people an exercise of the use of 
freedom for the advancement of morality and religion. 

Our Catholic schools are assailed from many quarters. 
To protect and preserve them Catholics must know them 
and understand them. The fight for the Catholic school 
is the fight of every Catholic man and woman in the 


country. Mark O. SHRIVER, JR. 


Sociology 


Are Street-Cars Dangerous? 

HEN you board a street car, surface, subway or 

““L,” you expect to get off at your destination, 
not in the emergency ward or at the cemetery. Is the 
traction company under any obligation to convey you in 
safety? As in some communities the State and city 
public service commissions differ little from a division 
of administration in the company’s own organization, the 
question is by no means purely academic. 

By paying his fare the patron enters into a contract. 
He gives his money and the company undertakes to carry 
him to a point agreed upon. An implicit condition in the 
cohtract is that the patron shall reach his destination in 
due time and undamaged. Therefore the company is 
bound in justice to take every reasonable precaution to 
insure safety of passage; otherwise, it is not selling trans- 
portation, but is preparing the passenger for the physician 
or the undertaker. The company must be presumed to 
know the dangers involved, and is both legally and morally 
obliged to use all means in reason to avoid them. Hence 
the managers must carefully select and train the company’s 
employes, regularly inspect the rolling-stock, equipment, 
and track, and adopt the various mechanical devices cal- 
culated to minimize risk and assure safety. If the mana- 
gers, representing the company, are derelict in their duty, 
the obligations of justice assumed in the contract with thé 


patron, are violated. 
In cities such as New York and Chicago, where every 
































day millions of passengers must rely on the traction com- 
panies in going to their place of employment and return- 
ing, the risks of transportation are magnified. Hence these 
companies are under a far more serious obligation to 
provide every means of safety. In most cities there is a 
commission, appointed or elected by the State or munici- 
pality, charged with the duty of supervising public trans- 
portation. These commissions, however, may be worse 
than useless, either because their members are wholly 
incompetent, or because of political or financial influence. 
When a traction company has an accident in which ninety 
people, most of them wage earners, are instantly killed and 
nearly 200 badly injured (some crippled for life), the 
catastrophe may have been unavoidable. Should it add 
to this record seven deaths and seventy casualties when 
because of rotten cross ties and defective car wheels, an 
elevated train fell to the street, searching examination of 
the commission and the operating officials is legitimate. 
But if, close on the heels of this accident, a wooden car 
of thirty years’ service, smashed in a collision, crushes a 
guard, either the efficiency of the commission or its power 
to enforce its qrders may be justly criticized. Not much 
need be added to the following editorial, taken from the 
New York Evening Post: 

An antiquated wooden car, belonging to a bygone age of rail- 
roading, crashed into a steel car on the thirty-foot structure. 
The impact smashed the old car into splinters, ripped the roof 
away from its supports and sent it smashing down on the luckless 
passengers within, killing the guard instantly and injuring more 
or less seriously, two score others. Commendable work by the 
police and firemen squelched a fire that would have turned the 
accident, bad as it was, into a horror. 

For more than thirty years everybody but the officials who 
have conducted the road has been clamoring for the abolition of 
wooden cars. Pleas of poverty, failure to pay adequate interest 
on the money invested, in ability to replace the wooden cars in 
a given time—all have been offered continually as excuses during 
these years. 

The excuses have long been worn out. The first rule of a 
modern railway should be to provide protection for the passengers 
who must ride in its cars. In this day steel cars are as impera- 
tively necessary to these local roads—often crowded to suffocation 
—as the roadbeds themselves. 

Mr. G. M. Dahl, who to his manifold occupations adds 
that of spokesman for the Brooklyn traction company, 
finds in the accident an occasion to attack the Mayor of 
New York. The Mayor does not like wooden cars; 
“their use,” he writes, “indicates the cupidity of the 
management and the continued inefficiency of the State 
Transit Commission.” As a tribute to the value of the 
wooden car, Mr. Dahl retorts by observing that a steel 
car would have been jolted by the collision from the trestle 
to the street. In the present instance, the observation is 
probably justified; but it is also pertinent to observe that 
the car which remained on the track promptly caught fire. 
Mr. Dahl appears to think that his patrons are unreason- 
able in demanding a wider margin of safety, and it ought 
to be possible, as they argue, to run a street railway without 
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either burning the patrons alive in a wooden car or crush- 
ing them to death in one of steel. 

Conditions being what they are in every large city, 
traction companies are under stringent obligations to use 
every reasonable means to insure the safety of the 
passenger. The following requirements would probably 
constitute a minimum. 

1. Whatever safety devices have been proved to be of 
value should be installed, regardless of cost. Today no 
railroad would be permitted to operate its trains without 
air-brakes and an approved system of signals; and the 
State is within its rights in holding that if a corporation 
cannot instal them, it should not be permitted to operate. 

2. These devices should supplement, not supplant, the 
work of a sufficiently large crew. Otherwise, they will be 
used as an excuse to reduce the train crew to an unsafe 
minimum. This has actually happened on some subway 
systems which assign only two or three guards to a ten-car 
train which, during the rush hours, will carry 1,000 or 
more passengers. 

3. Traction companies should maintain experimental 
stations, or their equivalent, in which new devices can be 
tested, perfected, and adapted to local requirements. 

4. Schools for new employes should be conducted, 
and no man should be assigned to a crew before he has 
had a bona fide training and has given proof of his fitness 
for the work. 

5. The companies should cooperate with the public 
service commissions. When, as is frequently the case, the 
attitude toward the commission is that of hostility, or 
where the companies seek to control the commission 
through corrupt political or financial influence, it is the 
public that must suffer. 

It may be admitted that to meet these requirements. 
money is needed. However if the companies would invest 
in safety devices what they are compelled to pay in dam- 
ages and lawyers’ fees, their books would probably show a 
profit. But in any case, the right of the passenger to 
safety overrules the right of the traction companies to a 
dividend. Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Central Suciety 
Convention 


HE days between August 23 and 27 have been set 
aside for the convention of the Catholic Central 
Society, in union with which are also held the annual meet- 
ings of the Catholic Women’s Union of the United States, 
and the young men’s Gonzaga Union. While religious and 
social issues loom large at these meetings, they are to be 
followed on August 28 and 29 by the usual social course, 
which is this year devoted to a study of World Peace. 
The four lecture topics announced are: “ Liberalism and 
Capitalism, the Causes of International Unrest” and 
“The Development of International Law and the Move- 
ments for World Peace”; both treated by Dr. A. J. 
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Muench of St. Francis Seminary; “ Christian Solidarism 
and World Peace,” by Father Engelen, S.J., of St. John’s 
University, Toledo, and “ Respublica Christiana, the 
Christian International,” by Dr. Charles Bruehl, of St. 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. The convention and 
study course will take place at Allentown, Pa. 





Statistics of 
Prison Products 


P ERHAPS the most accurate and complete statistics of 
prison products ever compiled in our country have 
now been published by the United States Bureau of Labor. 
As viewed by a labor organ, they show that : “ Prison-made 
commodities valued at $43,462,518 were sold in competi- 
tion with free labor in the United States during the fiscal 
year ending in 1923.” Clothing and textiles lead the list 
of commodities produced in prison and sold on the open 
market. Their value is $19,111,548. A bitter struggle 
has long been waged by the American Federation of 
Labor to abolish competition between convict and free 
labor. Naturally all sane men must agree that opportunity 
for labor is not to be denied the convict; it is rather to be 
systematically developed. The only question is, how can 
the product of prison work be made available for the 
common good without bringing the convict into competi- 
tion with free labor? 





Rapid Growth of 
Carmelite Order 


HE Catholic News Service of London records Cardi- 

nal Bourne’s visit to the little Scottish seaport town 
of Oban for the purpose of blessing and enclosing a new 
convent of the Carmelite nuns. This, it appears, is about 
the seventeenth newly founded Carmelite monastery 
blessed by the English Cardinal in recent years. Still other 
monasteries have been opened during the same period in 
various dioceses of England. The astonishing growth of 
these nuns in our materialistic age is perhaps the clearest 
sign of the high valuation placed upon the things of the 
spirit within the Catholic world. Rationalism, modernism, 
agnosticism and stark infidelity may strut for their brief 
day upon the public stage, but the strong life of the 
Church, goes on unmoved by these influences. 





A Plea for the 
Small Colleges 


HAT the small college rather than the great uni- 

versity is the backbone of higher education in the 
United States, is the contention of Mr. George Horace 
Lorimer in the Saturday Evening Post. He sees the two 
types of institutions broadly overlapping, but neither en- 
tirely covering the field of the other. And here is his 
argument in favor of the small colleges: 

In laying the foundations of a liberal education, in forming char- 
acter by benign human contacts, in fitting the student for life 
itself rather than for the job that is but part of life, the small 
college stands without a rival. s 





The very limitations of the small institution preserve it from 
the danger of becoming unwieldy, topheavy, or over-extended. 
What it lacks in plant it makes up for in personnel. Its very 
smallness encourages individuality rather than standardization. 
The human contacts are closer. Men play a larger and freer 
part. They are not overwhelmed by rules, buildings, overwide 
choice of courses, complex social life and over-elaborate adminis- 
tration. There is as much to be said for the simple life in educa- 
tion as in the world at large. In all essentials, a college is merely 
a group of teachers and learners. A dozen young men gathered 
in a quiet shady place might be the kernel of an institution of 
the soundest learning, if only a Plato sat in their midst. 

Our Rockefellers and Bakers, and other public benefactors to be 
grouped in the same class, make a very short list; but for every 
man who can give a million without missing it, there are twenty 
who could give a hundred thousand with small inconvenience. We 
hazard the opinion that if these men would make a careful study 
of some of the smaller colleges, availing themselves of accurate 
information already gathered as to the quality of work they are 
doing, they could lay out their money just as shrewdly and bene- 
ficently as their bigger brothers in the hobby of giving. 


In quoting from this article in the Ave Maria Father 
Hudson hopes that “it will have a wide reading among 
the benefactors of educational institutions, men of wealth 
who desire to expend a portion of it to the greatest and 
most enduring public advantage.” 





Expression as the 
Flower of Education 


N the August Century, Edward W. Bok severely ar- 
raigns the American people for what he characterizes 
as their “lip-laziness.” Poor enunciation, he charges, is 
a national defect, and a curious condition amidst a race 
whose perceptions are always alive to valuable assets. His 
indictment is inclusive of the educators themselves, and a 
story enables him to point the moral and fix responsibility. 
I attended an important educational conference in Washington, 
and during the four days that a friend and I listened to some 
thirty-odd speakers from the platform and the floor, we decided 
that not half a dozen could be clearly understood. Yet the speakers 
included some of the principal educators in the country. The 
hall was small; it could not have accommodated over 600 persons. 
The acoustics seemed excellent, and yet here were a company of 
men and women engaged in the important field of education who 
spoke so indistinctly as to make what they said inaudible to one- 
half their audience. It was significant, too, that the only speaker, 
a woman, to whom it was a pleasure to listen for her clear enuncia- 
tion, was an Englishwoman. 

There will be no one, we fear, to accept the negative side 
of this question. Thought, as the fruit of education, re- 
quires as its flower a correct, clear, and, as far as possible, 
elegant expression. Towards the proper estimate of this 
expression, and so, closely related to the persuasive value 
of the thought itself, faultless enunciation is an invaluable 


aid. 





Sculptor’s Model for 
American Soldier 


OMMISSIONED to produce a statue of the Amer- 
ican Soldier to be placed before the Memorial Mu- 
seum at Ohio State University, the sculptor, Mr. Bruce 
Saville; selected as his model of the one hundred per cent 
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American a student who has just been graduated from the 
University’s course in architectural engineering. His name 
is an abhorrence to the Ku Klux Klan, but like thousands 
of his fellow Catholics he served with honor in the nation’s 
army during the terror of the World War and moreover 
brought back with him the Croix de Guerre for his achieve- 
ments. He is Martin Patrick Coady, or plain “ Pat 
Coady” for brief. The Catholic Columbian editorially 
comments on the event: 

The young model inherited his splendid physical manhood from 
good Irish and Catholic stock for generations back. Honesty, 
determination and grit are written all over his manly face. The 
statue of Pat Coady, this masterpiece of Mr. Saville’s art, to be 
placed before Memorial Museum, will stand for a thousand years 
as a memorial also of Catholic manhood and American patriotism. 
Yes, long after the miserable unpatriotic band of kluxers and their 
ilk will be forgotten by all true Americans, the Coady model, 
typifying the true American soldier, will be a reminder that there 
is no place in America for breeders of discord or apostles of 
hatred. 

There is many another young Catholic hero, with name 
reminiscent of distant foreign strains, who might serve for 
a model of the ideal American, whether in war or in peace. 





Catholic Nurse 
Dies at Algiers 


HE simple story of heroic devotion to the afflicted 
practised by a Catholic war nurse, an alumna of St. 
Mary's Academy, Notre Dame, Ind., is briefly told in a 
letter recently sent to the Mother Superior of this institu- 
tion by Joseph Scott and published in the Davenport Cath- 


olic Messenger: 

No doubt, your records will show that some thirty, or more, 
years ago, you had as one of the pupils of your institution, one 
Madeleine Annuciata Davis, whose death occurred at the Civil 
hospital in Algiers, May 31, 1924. 

I am giving you this information because I feel sure that you 
would wish your convent records to show that she volunteered to 
go overseas long before America entered the late war, and served 
with devotion and distinction until the Armistice, as a French 
nurse, for which she was cited by the Government of France and 
received the Croix de Guerre. 

Pursuant to her noble and self-sacrificing devotion to suffering 
humanity, she volunteered at the close of the war to do hospital 
work in Algiers and while ministering to the tubercular French 
soldiers and Arabs, she excited the admiration and respect of the 
military authorities, and had the unique distinction of being posi- 
tively beloved by the Arabs of the town of Bou-Saada. 

From her work in Bou-Saada, she was compelled to return to 
Algiers on account of her tubercular-asthmatic condition. She 
again resumed her work at Bou-Saada, but was later removed in 
a serious condition to Algiers, where she passed away from what 
the doctors pronounced meningitis or paralysis. . 

The letter concludes with the statement that she was 
buried in her nurse’s uniform with the Catholic Church 
services. In her life of self-sacrificing devotion, says the 
Messenger, the real patriotism taught in the Catholic 
school, of which she was a product, is most beautifully 
exemplified. Numberless are God’s nameless heroes whose 
annals of true greatness are written only in the Book of 


Life. 

















